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A Brilliant First Recording | 
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SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


with MARGARET RITCHIE -— Soprano 
and a section of THE HALLE CHOIR 
Chorus Master: Herbert Bardgett 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON W.1. 
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What is the Melody Bar ? 
It’s a self-service record shop below the ground floor at Imhofs, 
where you can browse around and help yourself. 

Choose a record from the 1,000 . all makes that are displayed on special racks 
and play it ov w fo. yom ners ated comfortably on a stool 
— 20 ingenious record demonstr ceatieiaiiainalioe 
Each demonstrator unit has a small lo oteaie mounted inside a sound-proofed hood. 
Inside, diied 1s excellent, yet outside no sound can be heard ! 
There are no headphones or other gadgets 
simply switch on and listen. 

You really must come along and try it for yourself. 

There is no sales talk at the Melody Bar. 

Call in whenever you like and stay as long as you please. 

What about arranging to meet your friends there tomorrow ? 


The record shop and audition rooms upstairs carry on as before. 





Artists present at the opening of the Metody Bar included Teddy Johnstone, Jean Campbell, Ron Goodwin and Margery Dai. 
Melody Bar is a registered trade mark No. 724976, and the demonstrator unit is covered by Reg. Des. No. 872215 and Patent No. 33681/53. 


Alfred Imhof Limited, 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C:1. Museum 7878 
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“This is a great 
performance, 
superbly recorded... 


...-hisis arecord 








for all times.” 


No other recorded performance of the C minor 
symphony, in our opinion, equals this one. The 
first movement is played with staggering force and 
surpassing artistry, without any tricks, and Beethoven 
himself, alive and volcanic, seems to invade the 
room. We confess that we had tears in our eyes 
at the end of this movement, and it was as if we 
were hearing the music for the first time. What a 
colossal piece it is! The rest of the performance 
is fully comparable ; in the slow movement, 
Kleiber keeps the rhythm alive and intense with - 
out inducing any sense of haste ; in the scherzo 
the horns are quite terrifyingly beautiful, and only 
a very slight fluctuation of tempo mars what 
might have been an ideal performance. The 
strings in the trio show tremendous bite and power, 
and the wonderful link to the finale is as tense 
BEETHOVEN - SYMPHONY No.5 IN C MINOR, OPUS 67 and exciting as anything we have ever heard. 
ERICH KLEIBER conducting THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA The finale itself is taken at a deliberate pace, giving 
S37 ons it a dignity that is only enhanced by powerful 


concentration on the rhythmic impetus. This is 


a great performance, superbly recorded. If we hear 
a better one, we shall be astonished. ‘Those 
This is an extract from the E..M.G. Monthly News Letter, December, 1953 


superior ones who profess themselves “‘ tired ”’ 
of Beethoven No. 5 had better listen to this. 
This is a record for all times. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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CARTER’S POPULAR 
RECORD STORAGE CGABINETS 


(PURCHASE TAX FREE) 

In Figured WALNUT, MAHOGANY and OAK 
EASY RECORD SELECTION BY OUR HOPPER CONTAINERS, WHICH 
ARE ADJUSTABLE FOR 8”, 10” or 12° RECORDS—78 or LP. 
BUILT-IN AND RENEWABLE INDEXING STRIP 








“THE TELETROLLEY" 








£l6-5-6 
£9-19-6 
HOLDS 250 RECORDS HOLDS 125 RECORDS 
Width 21%" 
Depth 154"" Width 20" 
Height 39” Depth 174" 
AN ATTRACTIVE CABINET WHICH Height 27” 
TAKES UP VERY LITTLE SPACE — MOUNTED ON "FLEXELLO“ CASTORS 
ONLY 6} FRONTAL CLEARANCE IDEALLY SUITED TO ACCOMMODATE YOUR T.V. SET. 
REQUIRED WHEN OPEN WIRELESS OR GRAMOPHONE 


Registered design—Patent applied for 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING FURNISHERS, STORES AND MUSIC DEALERS 


Designed and Manufactured by 
JOHN W. CARTER (LONDON) LTD. 


PENN WORKS, 1-3 PENN STREET, LONDON, N.! 
“THE DOUBLE HOPPER" Telephone: CLErkenwell 5666/7 



















thom... 


choose thom... 
buy thew at 


LONDONS 
FINEST 


REGORD 
SERVICE 


Come personally or order by post. Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 


425 OXFORD STREET, W.1 - 172 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 
W. H. BARNES 


| Croydon 38 George St. Stratford 338 High St. | 
LIMITED | 














Hammersmith 37 King St. _—_—tlford 135 High Rd. 
Southwark 64 London Rd. Deptford 499 New Cross Rd. 
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To start you talking 


— and listening 


Those who have followed the growth of high quality reproduction in 
recent years may wonder how it is possible to improve still further the 
amplifier part of the system. Yet, like its predecessor, the QUAD II 
introduces entirely new features of importance to the final objective— 
features anticipating trends in design of both amplifier and associated 
equipment. 

Engineers will readily appreciate, among the many salient points of design 
of this amplifier, the complete stability under all load conditions. They 
will delizht too in the unique low noise pickup matching system and in 
the new wide range filter developments. The gramophone enthusiast 
will be pleased to find that his moving coil pickup no longer requires 
a transformer; that each of the seven playback characteristics is 
accurately provided at the touch 
of a button; that the logical 
system of filter control gives him 
low distortion without the sacrifice 
of correct musical balance. 

Above all, the musician will find 
that the QUAD II gives the closest 
approach to the original sound 
.. . The QUAD TI booklet will 
tell you why. 





























QUAD Il 


£42.0.0 retail 











ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. HUNTINGDON. Hunts 361 
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VORTEXION 
TAPE RECORDER 


PRICE £84-0-0d 


claim fully borne out’ 


Writes P. Wilson, M.A., in the January issue of the “‘Gramophone”’ 
reprinted below 





TECHNICAL REPORTS 


Vortexion Tape Recorder, Type 2A. 
Vortexion Ltd., 257 The Broadway, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. (Price £84.) 

Specification : 

Twin Track Recording Speed: 7% ins. and 
3? ins. per sec. 

Spools: Normally 1,200 ft., but can take up 
to 1,750 ft. 

Recording Time: 1,200 ft. spools—% hr. per 
track at 74 ins., 1 hr. per track at 3} ins. 
1,750 ft. spools—# hr. per track at 7} ins., 
14 hrs. at 3# ins. 

Frequency Range from 50 to 10,000 c.p.s.: 
Amplifier response is within 1} db. 

Input: (1) Microphone (preferably Ribbon) 
15 to 30 ohms with full loading on 8 micro- 
volts. Balanced or not, so that 100 ft. un- 
screened cable can be used if desired. Model 
for Crystal microphone with input of 1 milli- 
volt can be supplied. (2) For Radio feeder 
unit or Gramophone p/u or even crystal 
set. Fully loaded by 17 millivolts on 
$ megchm. Unbalanced. 

Output: 3% watts at 15 ohms, i.e. up to 
7 volts. Internal speaker. Jack for external 
speaker or to feed any other amplifier of 
any impedance greater than 15 ohms. 


By P. WILSON, M.A. 


Monitoring: Internal loudspeaker may be 
used to monitor during recording and there 
is also a meter to monitor recording level. 
This meter may also be used for setting bias 
level to suit different makes of tape. Best 
settings for different makes are specified. 


Cabinet: Flat rexine case with carrying 
handle and detachable lid. _—All controls on 
tape deck or extension. Input and output 
connections inset in side of case. 

Dimensions: 8} ins. by 22} ins. by 15? ins. 

Weight: 48 lb. 

This instrument, though on the heavy side as 
portable tape recorders go, is so nicely balanced 
as to be fairly easily carried. It is certainly very 
convenient. 


I collected a sample myself from the factcry, 
took it home and started a test straightaway. It 
gave no trouble at all during the whole fortnight 
I had it in cperation. During the period, I 
recorded test frequencies, radio and record 
performances and also made direct recordings 
of speech and music through a Reslo Ribbon 
Microphone. 


I paid particular attention to detect “‘ wow ”’ 
or “flutter ’’, since these were not mentioned 
in the makers’ specification. I was aware that 


the Wearite Tape Deck which is used in this 
model has a good reputation in this respect, but 
my sample was even better than the standard : 
by ear I detected nothing at all at any part of 
the test. 

In my frequency test on 7} ins. I found that 
the range of response was as specified, though 
from input to output (i.e. through the tape 
twice, once in recording and once in replay) 
the response was falling above g kc. and 
below about 100 cps. The amplifier has, for 
playback but not for recording, both bass and 
treble controls. The treble control can either 
attenuate or boost; the bass control only 
attenuates. In playback I found it best to have 
full bass response and a slight treble boost. 

At these settings with my external loudspeaker 
system the response was very satisfactory, and 
even with the internal speaker it was quite good. 
Indeed I found myself more than once listening 
with delight to the reproduced music rather 
than getting on with my testing. The makers’ 
claim that the reproduction is ‘“‘ equal to 
orchestral recording ’’ is fully borne out. For 
speech, of course, it is practically perfect. 

For a medium-priced recorder I consider this 
instrument to be wonderful value, and I can 
thcroughly recommend it. 





VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, S.W.19 


Telephones: LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Vortexion, Wimble, London ”’ 
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ALL THAT IS BEST 
IN HIGH FIDELITY 


The H. A. Hartley Co. Ltd. 


provides a complete service 
for the enthusiast 






THE HARTLEY 20-WATT 
AMPLIFIER 


We single out for special 
mention this month the Hartley 


20-watt Hi-Fidelity Amplifier. 


This Amplifier employs two 
beam tetrodes in push-pull, _— 
from a phase splitter. The _— 
includes a voltage stabilizer an 
negative feed back. 

Most A.C. power supply volt- 
e catered for, and power 


s for the Hartley super 
pre-amplifiers are 


ages ar 
supplie 
tone control 
built in. 











Full details gladly sent on | 
application to: | 


i. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 
152 HAMMERSMITH ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Phone : RIVerside 7387 | 
AARON RNR RRR REINER RI 6 8 5 RSE RRM i, 2088 BAe | 
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THIS TELEVISION RECEIVER 


was presented to 


Miss Kathleen Ferrier, c.Bz. 


by 
The Decca Record Company 
in appreciation of her artistry 
in their recording studios 1945—1953 





THE DECCA D17C television receiver illustrated—a handsome 
console model with a seventeen-inch screen and in a walnut 
cabinet bearing a metal plate with the above inscription—is to 
be sold to the highest bidder. It is being exhibited in the Bond 
Street showrooms of Messrs. Keith Prowse Radio and Tele- 
vision Department, who have kindly offered to supply and 
erect an aerial, and to install the instrument entirely free of 
charge for the eventual purchaser. The complete proceeds of 
this ‘auction’ will then be given to 


THE KATHLEEN FERRIER 
MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Please make your offer in writing to 
Decca Radio and Television, 
branch of The Decca Record Company Ltd., 
1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 
Marking your envelope ‘“‘ Memorial Scholarship’. 























MODEL H.F. 
2.10.6 
MODEL H.F. 
£3.0.6 
MODEL H.F. 
£3.7.0 
MODEL H.F. 
£3.13.6 


610 ( 6” unit) 
(Tax Paid) 
810 ( 8” unit) 
(Tax Paid) 
912 ( 9” unit) 
(Tax Paid) 
1012 (10” unit) 
(Tax Paid) 


3 or 15 ohms impedance 
Transformer available if required. 


WHITELEY 


ELECTRICAL 


The GRAMOPHONE 


“I have purchased one of your H.F.1012 
speakers, the results from which have astounded 
me. At the time of purchase I was sorely 
tempted to pay a much higher price for another 
make of speaker, but fortunately, I was able to 
try both under varying conditions, good and bad, 
and then there was no hesitation about the 
decision. If the H.F.1012 has a good life, and 
there seems no reason why it should not, then it is 
a most outstanding achievement in performance 
and price’. 


WITH THE 
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Kead what users say... 


** May I tender my thanks to you for providing 
such an excedlent job at a price which poor mortals 
like me can afford. It certainly is a big step towards 
realism in sound reproduction which until now I 
considered out of my reach. More power to your 
elbow ”’. 


“After reading P. Wilson’s report of your new 
10” speaker, H.F.1012, in the ‘Gramophone’, I 
immediately purchased one. Used in conjunction 
with a Leak Amplifier and a Leak Pick-up, the 
results were indeed remarkable. One would be 
tempted to say that at three times the price it would 
be exceptional ”’. 


lenlorladn HIGH FIDELITY UNITS 


PATENTED CAMBRIC CONE 


-..- and remember what the experts said: 


These mew speakers have scored a sensational success: even we are amazed at the 
enthusiasm they have aroused. Hear what the experts say: “A great advance in speaker 
technique ” (F. J. Camm); “A new thrill in high fidelity reproduction’ (John Gilbert); 
“An extension of the bass response which is truly remarkable’ (H. J. Barton-Chapple); 
“The smoothness of response is one of the really remarkable characteristics ” (P. Wilson). 

This consensus of opinion proves that the introduction of the cambric cone represents 
an amazing advance in loudspeaker design and performance. This achievement by 


W.B. engineers crowns thirty years’ experience and progress in sound reproduction. 


& Write for leaflet giving full technical details, or ask your dealer to demonstrate. Alternatively, these 
speakers may be heard at our London Office, 109 Kingsway, W.C.2, any Saturday between 9 and 12 noon. 


MANSFIELD 


RADIO CoO LTD 


NOTTS 
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with this performance 


frequency response !—170,000 cycles/sec. 
distortion less than ‘1% total at 12 watts 


damping factor infinity 


on its transient response alone, the finest music amplifier ever devised. you may hear it at 





IMHOFS 





112-116 new oxford street, london wel 


museum 7878 
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Portable Electric 





ur 


Gramophones 


~ | MODEL A750 = 


cium el ky 
S | HIGH FIDELITY 3-CONTROL INC. PLT. 





(As rate 
3-SPEED AUTOMATIC _— 
REPRODUCER 

BASS and TREBLE BOOST Controls 
10-in. ELLIPTICAL Speaker 
STUDIO P Pickup a 


COLLARO precision-built Changer /26 GNS., 


E.A.R. 3-watt Amplifier nen. ae 





Designed for the very critical record enthusiast these Models have a range and 
at performance which are unique for this type of equipment. 


“The MUSICMAKERS.” Two outstanding examples of E.A.R. quality and value. 
These 3-Speed models incorporate external Volume and Tone Controis and other features 
essential to the full enjoyment of your favourite records. 


Some of the outstanding features of 


all E.A.R. Micrograms :— 
PICKUP. Collaro STUDIO turnover pickup, fitted with two free moving jewel- £ I 9 . 15 + 0 


pointed styli. Ball-bearing pickup arm. (These features are vital for the preservation INC. P.T 
of Microgroove records.) . P.T. 


NON-AUTO 


* 





* S. Soesters eer er (As iustrated). 
* VOLUME CONTROL. Continuously variable Control combined with ON/OFF 

switch operated from the front of the cabinet with the lid closed. A Thee) MATI Cc 
* AUTO-STOP. Ali models incorporate automatic motor switch-off. 
% FINISH. The carrying handle and main leads are in cream plastic, matching the £24 - 17 ss 6 


motor unit and speaker lattice. Available in distinctive leather cloth in a variety of INC. P.T. 
colours. 





All E.A.R. Micrograms are, of course, guaranteed for 12 months! 


Send for folder and address of your local E.A.R. Dealer 


ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


Incorporating PhonoDisc Ltd. 


LAR 17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14. PROspect ‘om 
(5 lines 
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At the AUDIO FAIR, NEW YORK, 
they said 


The TANNOY Dual Concentric 
loudspeaker system gives 






the most vivid realism 


of them all...” 





The Tannoy Dual Concentric, already an accepted listening 
standard throughout the world, was the centre of attraction 


at the New York Audio Fair because of its outstanding 





frequency response, improved even further in the bass by a new United Nations, New York. 


Six language interpretation 
cone suspension, and also by virtue of the entirely revised mechanical 


design, giving improved ease of installation, and ensuring complete 
consistency of production and performance. This loudspeaker system 
with its extended frequency range, smooth response curve and negligible 


distortion products make it the only choice where quality is of first importance. 





A new range of elegantly styled, acoustically correct cabinets are available to house 


] . House of Commons, Ottawa. 
these superb units and exploit to the full the extended frequency response and excellent spacial coed ein “lem 


distribution of the Tannoy Dual Concentric. 





Loudspeaker systems complete with cabinet 


Loudspeaker chassis, inclusive of crossover. - ont - Throated Port corner cabinet 59 Gns. 
15” unit £33.10.0 12” unit in Throated a cabinet 46 Gns. 
12” unit £27.10.0 - 


12” unit in corner suspension infinite baffle 43 Gns. 
No Purchase Tax applicable. 


NTANNOY/ Oe 


SOUND IN FAMOUS PLACES Speech reinforcement system 







No 
Purchase Tax 


applicable. 














Se 


RR: ) Send for Full Technical Details and Enclosure Designs to : 


TANNOY PRODUCTS LIMITED 


348/352 NORWOOD ROAD, LONDON, S.E.27 
Phone: Gipsey Hill 1131/6 





rT. 
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To thousands of people it is an accepted fact that there is a new ‘ realism ° in 
music played by the Monarch Auto-changer. That is why the Monarch is such a 
firmly established favourite of both the family circle and radiogram makers. 


Acclaimed the world’s finest auto-changer, the 1954 Monarch promises to be 
an even greater favourite. It’s smoother, more streamlined, has a brilliant new 
finish—and, of course, these unique features :— 


* The ‘ Magidisk ’—that exclusive feature of the Monarch that selects any 
record, any size, in any order. 


* The quickest changeover that gives uninterrupted pleasure. 
* The hidden music discovered by the high fidelity dual stylus cartridge. 
* The control—so simple—so handy. 


Ensure that your radiogram or player incorporates a Monarch. 


~ 


WORLDS MOST WANTED AUTOCHANGER 





Birmingham Sound Reproducers Limited, Claremont Works, Old Hill, Staffs. 
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Records for February 





GIGLI 


A new record to coincide 
with his tour of Britain 
which begins this month 
Bambina bruna — Fedri 

Doie stelle — Selvaggi 

DA 2055 


enn 
TL 
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THE BAND OF H.M. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER 
BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 


Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 & 6— Brahms 
orch. Parlow B10631 


BASIL CAMERON 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
Valse Triste from Incidental Music to 
‘“Kuolema”; Musette (No. 2 of “ King 
Christian,” 2nd Suite) — Sibelius C4242 


OL CT 


SEMPRINI 


February, 1954 





ARTUR SCHNABEL 


Impromptu in B Flat, Op. 142, No. 3 — 
Schubert DB21611 


TITO GOBBI and 


NICOLA MONTI 

with ORCHESTRA of the OPERA HOUSE, 
ROME, conducted by GABRIELE SANTINI 
Scena: La donna é un animale 

Duet: Venti scudi!; “* L’Elisir d’amore”— 
Donizetti DB21612 


GEORGE BEVERLY SHEA 
with Choir and Organ 


Robe of Calvary; I found a friend B 10637 





le NEW ISSUE OF 
| 12 IRISH RECORDS 


ll 








Theme from the “‘ Glenn Miller Story ” 
Tenderly B10634 


FRANKIE VAUGHAN 
AND THE KORDITES 


ROYAL MARINES (Portsmouth) 
conducted by Lt. Col. 
F. VIVIAN DUNN, M.V.O., F.R.A.M. 


Regimental March: ‘“‘A Life on the Ocean 
Wave”; Regimental Slow March: “The 


Made in Eire. 


your record dealer for a leaflet 
giving full details. 








Globe and Laurel” B10632 


THE DEEP RIVER BOYS 


My Castle on the Nile 
Lucky Black Cat B 10633 





HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH Il 


A CHRISTMAS 
MESSAGE 
TO THE 


ae A ee 





=<" DA 2056 


Broadcast from Auckland, New 
Zealand, on Christmas Day, 1953. 
The profits of the record are being 


paid to charities nominated by 
H.M. The Queen. 





KEN MACKINTOSH and his Orchestra 
The cuff of my shirt; Heartless B 10635 


DINAH SHORE 
Changing Partners; Think B 10636 


EDDIE FISHER 


How Deep is the Ocean 
That Old Feeling B10638 


DONALD PEERS 
Changing Partners; Lonely B 10640 


ANNE SHELTON 


Why does it have to be me 
The Book B10641 


MAX BYGRAVES 


The Jones Boy 


She was a good girl B 10643 


GEORGE MELACHRINO 
THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
The Girl from Cuba 


THE MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 
A Waltz in Water-Colours B 10639 


FRANCISCO CAVEZ 


HIS ACCORDION AND HIS BAND 
Mambo No. 5; Carnavalito B 10642 


“H IS MASTERS VOICE" 


78 R.P.M. 





| 
| 
| Now on sale in this country. Ask 
| 
| 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
AND HIS RED HOT PEPPERS 

Swing Music 1954 series 

Smoke-House Blues (Recorded 15.9.1926) 
Wild Man Blues (Recorded 4.6.1927) 

B 10645 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIs BAND’ 


Strut Miss Lizzie 
At a Georgia Camp Meeting BD6159 


KEN MACKINTOSH 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Off Shore; Edwardian BD 1320 


‘Dancing Time for Dancers” 
JOE LOSS and his Orchestra 


Changing Partners — Waltz 
Dancing in the Dark — Quickstep 
BD 6160 

Luxembourg Polka — Foxtrot 
Brazil — Samba 

BD 6161 
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- this country the vogue for Sibelius shows 
no sign of abating. Not that one would 
wish it to do so: in believing ourselves right 
about Sibelius—in face of the blank and 
often supercilious incomprehension of con- 
tinental critics—we are, I think, taking the 
proper kind of stand. Good music is usually 
international, but there are plenty of 
examples to show that it need not be so. 
There come to mind Delius, Vaughan 
Williams, Rubbra in this country ; Fauré 
and Massenet in France; in Germany 
Reger, possibly Hindemith and (at a much 
lower level) d’Aibert; in Scandinavia 
(until recently) Carl Nielsen; in Italy 
Giordano, Montemezzi, Perosi; while for 
many years the symphonies of Bruckner 
and Mahler were scarcely to be heard out- 
side central Europe. It is the same in 
literature: we should not expect the French 
to swallow A. E. Housman, nor (to take an 
instance from the opposite pole) need the 
Germans hope that we shall admire Wede- 
kind. Sibelius, to be sure, is not an exact 
parallel to the above composers, for he is 
not a Briton; but his cast of mind is 
inescapably northern, as our own is, and the 
vocabulary of poetic images in which we 
are most at home attunes us to accept his 
music at its deepest level. Neither of the 
first two symphonies touches this level— 
except at moments such as the slow move- 
ment of No. 2 and the opening of No. 1. 
Elsewhere they are not fully characteristic ; 
but they are fine music, none the less, as 
Anthony Collins, pre-eminently, compels 
us to feel, through his magnificent LP 
versions (Decca). Comparing the new 
Beecham issue of No. 1 (Col.) with Collins’, 
I could find nothing to make me change 
my mind about the latter. The Beecham 
performance has of course its moments of 
grandeur, notably the final B major out- 
burst towards the end of the Finale ;_ but 
there are serious blemishes. The tone of 
the clarinet in the opening bars is not firm, 
and all through the work the wind solos 
are apt to have that cracked quality which 
is one of the few remaining drawbacks to 
LP recording in general. Then I find 
Beecham’s tempi exaggerated, especially 
in the Trio of the Scherzo, which loiters 
and the performance as a whole has nothing 
like the fire and drive of the Collins version, 
which is, besides, distinctly better recorded. 
His No. 2 has for the moment no competitor 
on LP; nor do we need one yet awhile— 
though I suppose it is as useless to say this 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


as it would be to try and call a halt in the 
middle of a game of Prisoners’ Base! But, 
joking apart, Anthony Collins seems to me 
to have achieved a definitive reading of the 
work, if it be legitimate to speak in this 
way. I particularly admire his conduct of 
the Andante, which I have always felt to be 
a frightening movement, in the sense that 
Tapiola is frightening. I remember saying 
this, many years ago, to Constant Lam- 
bert, who then told me that Sibelius had 
composed this movement alone in a hut 
high up in the Alps ; that one night there 
came a heavy thud on the door; that 
Sibelius went to open it and found nothing 
there but darkness blowing hard at him 
over the snow. I do not know whether this 
story has any truth in it. Perhaps Cecil 
Gray told it in his book on the composer : 
I do not remember ; but the incident is 
certainly ben trovato, for it describes just the 
feeling of ghostly fear exhaled by the music. 

If we do not want another version of 
No. 2—or indeed of No. 5, for the Karajan 
LP is superb—Nos. 4, 6 and 7 are in very 
different case, though good or adequate 
SP versions exist. The new Telefunken 
issue of No. 7 strikes me as a dead loss: 
heavy surface, loud hum, a bad tape join 
on side 2, insecure, gramophony tone— 
such things are not to be borne. (Not only 
here, but in other recordings I have noticed 
a steep decline in Telefunken LPs since the 
first, brilliant post-war issue.) The Scénes 
historiques do not show us the most interesting 
side of Sibelius’ genius, but as occasional 
pieces they are well above the average, and 
II and III are really pretty. The RPO/ 
Beecham issue (Col.) does all that can be 
done to recommend the music, but my 
impression, which at present needs con- 
firmation, is that the recording is not quite 
a double-star. I have no reservations, 
however, about the Decca issue of the Four 
Legends, Op. 22. These contain, besides 
The Swan of Tuonela and Lemminkainen’s 
Return, two curious and hitherto unpub- 
lished movements, depicting the hero in 
love, on the one hand, and in his struggle 
with evil and death, on the other. Both the 
‘‘new’’ movements are, I think, a good 
deal too long; but the first, at any rate, 


though it lacks concentration, is most 
beautifully scored and well worth an 
occasional hearing. The Swan excepted, all 
these pieces abuse the device of the pedal 
point. This may be intentional, but results 
in monotony, especially in so extensive a 
piece as Lemminkainen and the Virgins from 
Saari. Thomas Jensen obtains a wonderfully 
authentic performance from the Danish 
State Radio Orchestra, and the recording 
leaves nothing to be desired. Incidentally, 
the disc offers the best Swan now available, 
for Jensen resists the temptation to take the 
piece too slowly, and to allow the cor anglais 
to over-phrase his part. A separate issue of 
this piece on MP is desirable. 


In that admirably perspicacious book, 
‘‘A Hundred Years of Music’’, Professor 
Gerald Abraham seems to me to prove con- 
vincingly that the obvious Russian in- 
fluence to be felt in Sibelius No. 1 is not 
Tchaikovsky but Borodin’s First Symphony 
in E flat. Discophiles can now test the 
validity of this view for themselves, since 
Nixa have just issued a very satisfactory 
recording by the Bavarian Symphony 
Orchestra under Kurt Graunke. Critics 
who admire the originality of the mono- 
thematic scheme of the first movements of 
Borodin’s symphonies are refusing, it seems 
to me, to admit that we may get tired of 
the theme ; but in the First Symphony this 
is to some extent compensated for by the 
exquisite scoring, which is a pleasure in 
itself, and by the conciliatory effect of the 
quiet, poetic ending. The theme of the 
slow movement might almost be an ana- 
gram of Elgar’s ‘‘Enigma’’. The re- 
semblance is not close enough, note for 
note, to provide a solution to the hitherto 
unsolved mystery of Elgar’s tune ; but it 
may interest readers to bear the two themes 
in mind, when listening to the movement. 
The fill-up, by the way, is Dohnanyi’s 
Symphonic Minutes, a clever, luxuriously 
scored suite of frivolous music that has not 
been available on disc since the deletion of 
the old Decca set. 


It will not be long now before Mahler 
addicts will be able to possess all his 
symphonies on LP. We already have Nos. 
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1, 2, 4, 5 and the Adagio of the unfinished 
No. 10, and the rest have appeared in 
America under various imprints. Of the 
two issues of No. 1, the Columbia 
perhaps yields the most thrills; but 
the recording is not a patch on the 
Steinberg edition (Capitol), in which the 
performance is scarcely less fine. The 
Scherchen version of No. 5 (with No. 10 as 
fill-up on side 4) has come in for a good deal 
of adverse criticism, on the grounds that 
the conductor interprets the work some- 
what differently from Bruno Walter (in the 
American Columbia issue). Well, I have 
compared the two versions and cannot 
think that Scherchen’s variations of tempi 
are indefensible. At all events, his reading 
is quite consistent and people who have no 
strong prejudices in the matter will, I 
believe, find much to enjoy in the set, which 
is very well recorded. The Adagio from 
No. 10 is an impressive swan song, but here, 
as on other occasions, Mahler has mis- 
calculated the capacity of even the trained 
listener’s attention, for the miniature score 
runs to 44 pages. So lengthy an expression 
of inspissated regret taxes our endurance 
to the limit—and perhaps beyond it ; but 
if you can get hold of a score (it is published 
in America, but copies turn up here from 
time to time) the big design becomes clear, 
and with it a poignant beauty that is rarely 
heard in music of a later day, though Berg’s 
Violin Concerto recaptures it in an idiom 
that seems further removed from Mahler’s 
than it really is. 

Since there is a grave risk that it may get 
elbowed to one side in the preposterous 
rush hour through which we are passing, 
I want to draw readers’ attention to the 
Concertgebouw/Van Beinum coupling (Dec- 
ca) of Pijper’s Third Symphony and 
Diepenbrock’s Marsyas music. I don’t feel 
at all sure about the first of these pieces, 
which on a second hearing still seems over- 
scored (how I wish contemporary com- 
posers would relinquish their abuse of the 
piano as an_ orchestral instrument !), 
meandering, and lacking in true individual- 
ity ; but so complex a work deserves close 
examination—a task made easy by a 
wonderfully lucid performance. Marsyas 
on the other hand, is so immediately 
appealing, so meltingly lovely, that I 
cannot stop playing it. Alphons Diepen- 
brock (1862-1921) was a Dutch impres- 
sionist who corresponds roughly to our own 
Delius. His style, as exemplified in the 
Prelude and Entr’acte (in effect a single 
movement) to a play by Balthasar Ver- 
hagen, is fundamentally Wagnerian, but 
very much transformed by the harmonic 
and orchestral inventions of Debussy. As 
with much of Delius, it is possible to find 
this music somewhat formless and lacking 
in rhythmic variety ; but the poetic quality 
of the play evidently inspired the composer 


to something more than mere occasional 


music. One emerges from it as from a 
vividly agreeable dream—an experience 
that remains untarnished by repetition. 
And the performance is most persuasive. 
Dreams also nourished the imagination 
of the late Sir Arnold Bax ; but they were 
day-dreams, than which nothing is more 
wholly deleterious to artistic creation. 
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Adding up a column of figures is essentially 
nearer to musical composition than un- 
bridled indulgence in day-dreaming. This 
melancholy reflection follows the hearing of 
almost any of Bax’s later works. Those 
written during and immediately after the 
first war held a promise that was not to be 
fulfilled. Much could have been, and was, 
expected of the composer of the symphonic 
poems, of the chamber and piano music 
belonging to those years; but soon it became 
evident that his vision was clouding over. 
The Celtic landscape became dim, the 
figures (if any) indistinct, and the emotion 
congealed into a vague longing for an ideal 
world which eluded his creative powers. A 
comparison with W. B. Yeats, is pertinent, 
for both men started in the “‘ Celtic twi- 
light’’; but, whereas the poet emerged 
from it, creating a fresh system of symbols 
that became ever sharper and better suited 
to the reality of the times in which he lived, 
Arnold Bax clung obstinately to a world of 
feeling into which his public had lost any 
desire to enter. It was a stalemate, and Bax 
became one of the casualties of English 
music. Now that he is dead, the integrity 
of this shy, self-enclosed, but noble-minded 
artist calls for some kind of tribute from 
us all, including the recording companies. 
Extant recordings are insufficient, though 
they embrace what is no doubt Bax’s most 
popular work, the Third Symphony ; but 
I doubt whether that old plum label set 


‘finds many purchasers to-day. We need a 


fresh recording, for the work deserves it ; 
and so does the Fifth Symphony, in the 
first movement of which, at any rate, Bax 
recaptured the vividness of the musical 
and poetic perceptions that had formed his 
original gift. The Piano Quintet in G 
minor, too, with its bold themes and 
vigorous writing, would help us to remem- 
ber him with gratitude. 
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But the sands are running out and I have 
not mentioned any of the chamber and 
piano music of the quarter. A programme 
of “‘ Christmas Music’’ played on the 
organ by Fritz Heitmann (Telefunken) 
gave me especial pleasure. The works 
chosen, by J. S. Bach, Bohm, Walther and 
Buxtehude, are none of them from the 
standard repertory ; all rise above musical 
respectability, and the Variations by Bohm 
and Walther are harmonically very in- 
teresting. | Heitmann’s registration will 
appeal to anybody who is heartily sick of 
the 19th century style of organ playing, and 
the recording is exemplary. Mozart’s big 
E flat Divertimento for violin, viola and 
‘cello (K.563), is offered to us in immaculate 
condition by the Bel Arte Trio (Brunswick). 
This is a treasurable disc, and so is the 
coupling of the violin sonatas by Franck 
and Debussy from Francescatti and Casa- 
desus (Col.). Perhaps the Debussy ought to 
sound rather more capricious than it does 
on this occasion, but the performance of the 
Franck is nothing less than a re-creation. 
This eloquent piece, tarnished with frequent 
use (and misuse), needs a more than 
adequate pianist, for the piano part— 
especially that of the second movement— 
is difficult. I have never heard it as magis- 
terially played as by Casadesus, and the 
violinist renders his part as to the manner 
born. So, indeed, does Gieseking in his 
latest recording of Debussy’s Preludes, Book 
I (Col.). This is about the most flawless 
piano issue in recent years, for the pianist 
seems to be with us in the room, and he 
gives a reading of the music which may well 
efface all others. In years to come this 
record, together with Gieseking’s pre-war 
issues of Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit and 
Mozart’s Concerto, K.271, will be that by 
which I shall revive my memories of a great 
pianist. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


Arian several comparatively opera-less 
months comes a deluge ; and, as usual 
these days, several of the new releases are 
first recorded performances. Perhaps most 
important is Columbia’s three-disc set of 
Stravinsky’s Rake’s Progress—important be- 
cause contemporary opera is not a field that 
has inspired great love in the breasts of the 
record manufacturers. Thus so large-scale 
a work as The Rake’s Progress takes no little 
nerve to produce. Of course, the opera has 
had considerable publicity, and its Metro- 
politan Opera performances whetted the 
public appetite. That always helps. 

The cast that was responsible for the 
Metropolitan premiére has recorded the 
Rake. These singers are Hilde Gueden, 
Blanche Thebom, Eugene Conley, Mack 
Harrell, Martha Lipton, Norman Scott and 
Paul Franke. Stravinsky himself conducts 
the Met. chorus and orchestra. Since British 
audiences already are familiar with the 
score there is no point here adding another 


straw to the controversial brick that the 
Rake has engendered. Well, a little straw. 
I find the libretto a fine example of what the 
late James Agate used to call “‘ highbrow 
tosh,”’ and I still have to be convinced that 
Mr. Stravinsky has much idea about (a) 
English prosody and (b) writing for the 
voice. Of course, he knows the potentialities 
of the orchestra as do few living composers. 
In this recording the singers’ diction is 
admirable, the vocal work fine, and the 
quality of sound magnificent. 

Decca has come up with, of all things, a 
virtually complete (there are a few minor 
cuts) Zar und Zimmermann by Lortzing (two 
discs). I am told it is in the repertory of pro- 
vincial German opera houses, but certainly 
it comes as a complete stranger to most 
American listeners. It was composed in 
1937, and is a rather merry romp, full of 
Teutonic Rossini-isms, naive, melodic. A 
fine minor opera ; and here it is presented 
in a spirited manner by Horst Giinter, 
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Alfred Pfeifle, Ellinor Junker-Giesen, 
Walther Ludwig and Gustav Neidlinger. 
Ferdinand Leitner leads the chorus and 
orchestra of the Wiirttemberg State Theatre. 

A first recording of Weber’s Oberon comes 
on two Period discs, sung in German by 
Franz Fehringer (Oberon), Helene Bader 
(Rezia), Karl Liebl (Huon) and others. 
The chorus and orchestra of Siiddeutsche 
Rundfunk is directedby Hans Mueller-Kray. 
Few of us have ever had a chance to hear 
this splendid score—a score that anticipates 
Mendelssohn, Wagner and others. In this 
recorded version the Bodanzky edition 
seems to be used, though Bodanzky’s 
recitatives are omitted. Unfortunately the 
performance is not all it might be. Fehringer 
is a leather-lunged tenor without much 
subtlety, while Bader starts out in shaky 
fashion and never does improve much. Her 
Ozean! aria is shrill, breathy and suffers 
from a bad tremolo. Nevertheless one can 
get an idea of the music, and perhaps 
enough interest will be aroused to result in 
something closer to the ideal. 

The new Cetra operatic releases are 
devoted to Puccini’s Manon Lescaut and 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier. The latter is 
much the better performed. Manon Lescaut 
has a tenor, one Vasco Campagnano, who 
bellows loudly in a tight, squeezed manner. 
Clara Petrella, as Manon, is accurate and 
capable, but never particularly moving. 
Better work is contributed by Saturno 
Meletti and Pier Luigi Latinucci, a pair of 
suave baritones. The chorus and orchestra 
of Radio Italiana, Turin, is led by Federico 
del Cupolo. In Chenier the leading roles are 
taken by José Soler, Renata Tebaldi, Ugo 
Savarese and Armando Benzi (same orches- 
tra asin Lescaut, directed by Arturo Basile). 
Here the singing is much steadier, and 
Tebaldi delivers a ‘‘ Mama morte’’ that 
is fierce with intensity. Soler is a lusty 
tenor, Savarese a really artistic baritone. 

There are other operatic releases, all of 
them already available in England. These 
include the Flagstad-Suthaus Tristan und 
Isolde (Victor), the Tosca with Callas and 
di Stefano (Angel), Ravel’s L’ Heure Espag- 
nole with Duval (Angel) and _ Bellini’s 
Puritant with Callas and di Stefano (also 
Angel). All of these have been received 
with near-rapture. Columbia has made 
available, in its low-priced Entré series, 
a group of operas that were very important 
in the ’thirties—the Vallin-Thill Louise and 
Rimini-Tassinari Falstaff among them. 
They still sound well. 

Current LP trends being what they are, 
manufacturers are now beginning to release 
composers in huge gulps instead of single 
works. Let’s take a look at some of the 
more ambitious projects. Decca, for 
instance, has engaged Claudio Arrau to 
record the.entire works of Chopin, and the 
first set on the market contains all the 
Ballades, Scherzos and Impromptus, and 
also the Barcarolle. One listens with mixed 
emotions. Arrau is among the most skilled 
of technicians, but his ideas are very 
strange. All of his effects sound exceedingly 
arbitrary and over-calculated ; the line is 
chopped up; phrases are pulled out of 
shape. This is Chopin playing that to me is 
incomprehensible from a pianist of Arrau’s 
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stature. Victor has featured Fritz Reiner 
and the Victor Orchestra in a two-disc set 
of Bach’s four orchestral Suites, which he 
conducts in a clear, precise, altogether 
mannered fashion. Plenty of intellect and 
technique ; little of the singing quality one 
would like to hear. Vox has two discs of 
music devoted to the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, well sung by Erika Metzger- 
Ulrich and Otto Pingel, backed by the 
Collegium Musicum of Krefeld under the 
baton of Robert Haas. The participants 
present this material simply and with 
apparent devotion. 

Columbia joins the parade with several 
releases. The Budapest Quartet, in a three- 
disc set, play in their usual reliable, well- 
co-ordinated manner the six Haydn Quartets 
of Mozart; and the Juilliard Quartet 
devotes itself, also on three discs, to the four 
string quartets of Arnold Schoenberg. No. 2 
has as the vocal soloist Uta Graf, soprano ; 
and the last side of these three discs contains 
Webern’s 5 Movements and Eerg’s Quartet 
(Op. 3). Whatever you may think of this 
music (and I myself find it impossible to 
work up any affection for it, try as I might), 
it cannot be denied that this is a major 
release, and one that does credit to Colum- 
bia’s sense of public duty. Columbia also 
has made available the six unaccompanied 
Sonatas and Partitas for violin, played by 
Rolf Schroeder on the so-called Bach bow. 
This allows for triple and quadruple 
stopping. Perhaps the results might have 
been more convincing were Schroeder a 
more secure technician. The Chaconne 
and C major Fugue give him a lot of trouble, 
and one feels the strain. At that, though, 
the results are probably closer to Bach’s 
intention than the infinitely more brilliant 
work of Heifetz in his Victor set. Heifetz’s 
romanticising becomes annoying after a 
while. 

A pair of Prokofiev violin sonatas—F 
minor (Op. 80) and D (Op. 94)—are 
played by Isaac Stern and Alexander 
Zakin on a Columbia disc. The players 
offer forceful, overpowering performances, 
all propulsion and rhythm, totally lacking 
in charm. On a Westminster disc are the 
two Brahms clarinet sonatas of Op. 120, 
this time recorded by Joerg Demus and 
Leopold Wlach. The latter is a suave 
clarinetist who plays with the Viennese 
tradition, but Demus, though competent, 
is not very imaginative. 

On Feb. 25, 1953, Vladimir Horowitz 
gave a concert in Carnegie Hall that was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his American 
début. Victor had its engineers on hand and 
have just released, on two LP discs, the 
entire concert—Schubert’s posthumous B 
flat Sonata, a Chopin nocturne and the 
B minor Scherzo, Scriabin’s Ninth Sonata 
and a pair of etudes, and Horowitz’ own 
arrangement of Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Everything is present—audience 
noises, applause, even several of the encores 
he played. At that time some questions were 
raised about the authenticity of Horowitz’s 
Schubert ; and, in all truth, those weaned 
on Schnabel may well lift eyebrows. But 
Horowitz’s phenomenal command is ever- 
present ; his ideas, if controversial, are 
interesting ; and his Scriabin is quite 
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possibly superior to that of any pianist now 
before the public. As for his Liszt, it 
legitimately can be called fantastic. 


In a way, a Remington disc entitled 
Simon Barere’s Farewell has a kinship to the 
Horowitz set, in that it has been culled from 
recordings made during several of the late 
master’s Carnegie Hall recitals. Here too 
are audience noises and applause, and here 
too is a type of transcendental technique of 
which virtually no exponents remain. The 
big pieces that Barere plays are Balakirev’s 
Islamey and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Espagnole. 
Rachmaninov, Blumenfeld and Schumann 
also are represented. The recording is not 
of top calibre in sound, but it will do; and 
those who want an example of the grand 
tradition in piano playing should rush to 
obtain this record. 


Some other piano discs: a generally 
well-played coupling of Brahms’ Handel 
and Paganini Variations by Sascha Goro- 
dnitzki (Capitol) ; some interesting piano 
music by Janacck, elegantly played by 
Rudolf Firkusny (Columbia) ; and com- 
petently performed, though mechanical, 
interpretations of Schumann’s Fantasy and 
Brahms’ Variations on an Original Theme by 
Andor Foldes (Decca). There are some 
vocal discs worth attention. Decca has a 
lovely recital by Irmgard Seefried, in which 
Peter Cornelius’ Wethnachtslieder are featured. 
Urania presents Maria Cebotari in duets 
from Bohéme (with Peter Anders) and 
Butterfly (Helge Roswaenge). Less attractive 
are two Columbia discs of Mozart arias, one 
featuring George London, the other Eleanor 
Steber. Neither singer is heard to best 
advantage ; there is a surprising amount of 
unsteadiness, forcing and off-focus work. 
In both discs Bruno Walter leads the 
Columbia Symphony. Patricia Weems and 
Theodor Uppman are the vocal soloists in 
the Capitol disc of Fauré’s Requiem, with 
the Roger Wagner Chorale and Concert 
Arts Orchestra under Wagner. All the 
participants offer a clear, alert performance 
of Fauré’s masterpiece. 


Victor has some fine orchestral releases. 
For tonal values of a voluptuous nature the 
recording by Stokowski and his Orchestra 
of Tchaikovsky’s Aurora’s Wedding (com- 
plete) would be hard to match; and in 
Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy and Liszt’s Les 
Préludes, the Boston Symphony under 
Charles Minch sounds like the great 
orchestra it is (it does not always sound so, 
these days). Ania Dorfmann and the Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra under Erich Leins- 
dorf present clean-cut readings, superbly 
recorded, of the Grieg A minor and 
Mendelssohn G minor Concertos ; and, in 
its Collectors’ Series, Victor has made 
available on LP the great performance of 
Beethoven’s G major Concerto by Artur 
Schnabel with Dobrowen and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. 

Also in the realm of brilliant sound is the 
Westminster disc of Rimsky-K’s Scheherazade, 
with Argeo Quadri and the Orchestra of the 
Vienna State Opera. Already available in 
England are the London releases of Brahms’ 
D minor Piano Concerto (Curzon) and 
Strauss’ Don Quixote (Fournier). The 
Brahms was well received here, and a better 
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Quixote would be hard to imagine. Janos 
Starker, a ‘cellist who has received more 
acclaim in England than in this country, 
has made a disc for Period containing 
Boccherini’s familiar B flat Concerto and 
Mozart’s E flat Concerto. The Castle Hill 
Festival Orchestra is conducted by Maxi- 
milian Pilzer. That Mozart concerto is not 
a typographical error; Starker plays a 
transcription by Alexander Fischer of 
Mozart’s Horn Concerto No. 3. As always, 
the soloists is in command of a big, warm 
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tone, and perfect intonation. The recording 
features the ‘cello to an undue extent. 
Apparently the microphone was just about 
on top of Starker, and the listener is not 
only seated on his shoulders but also is 
considerably shaken by the thump of his 
strong fingers against the fingerboard. This 
is recording realism with a vengeance, and 
it sends me flying back to my 1915 Casals 
records, which may not have been cut much 
above 3,000 cycles but at the same time do 
not hit me over the head with the ’cello. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. MASLOWSKI 


1953 has been a successful year for the 
French record industry: in the classical 
field alone, over 3,300 LPs have been 
released (Mozart : 340 records ; Beethoven : 
230; Bach: 220). Of Bach alone, over 
two million records were sold. The rush on 
record shops in December defied the wildest 
imagination, including queues a week before 
Xmas ! No wonder then that since my last 
column four new companies entered the 
market: Supraphon, American Allegro, 
Elesdisc and S.I.R.S. (Comédie-Frangaise 
plays), making a grand total of 48. 


So much for the statistics. In the field of 
music, depending on whether one is or is 
not an opera fan, either of the following two 
sets may qualify for the title of the event of 
the year: Schédnberg’s Gurre-Lieder and 
Gounod’s Faust, both complete. 

The Gurre-Lieder (Erato)—two full hours 
of music on four 12 in. sides ; 350 musicians 
and choristers under René Leibowitz— 
would be my personal choice. The 
Schénberg masterpiece has been produced 
with a faithfulness and a sense of artistic 
values which commend the highest admira- 
tion. The soloists: R. Lewis, E. Semser, 
N. Tangeman, J. Riley, F. Gruber and 
M. Gesell are outstanding. And the 
recording technique is excellent. 


Faust, on the other hand, is something of 
a national event. Recorded under André 
Cluytens (Voix de Son Maitre), it features 
Victoria de los Angeles, Boris Christoff and 
Nicolai Gedda. This led to numerous 
regrets in the local press about the lack of 
truly great French singers. But since results 
alone count, this new Faust version seems a 
perfect achievement, although one may 
argue about Christoff’s Mephisto: while 
the Bulgarian basso’s singing is remarkable, 
he has a tendency to over-act. 


Under the title “‘ Tribute to J. S. Bach’’, 
Decca are releasing ten-odd discs of 
Concertos for Keyboard and Orchestra, under 
Georg*s Enesco who conducts in a very 
personal manner: his allegri are slower 
than usual, his andanti quicker. While in 
some instances (BWV1060/61) the result 
isn’t unpleasant, in some other (BWV 1052 
and 56), one gets rapidly an impression of 
monotony. Mme C. Chailley-Richez’ 
piano seems colourless, and this again, 
while faithful to the 1730 technique (M. 
Enesco dixit), sounds strange to a 2o0th- 
century ear. 


But let me mention now a really great 
pianist who, although at the dawn of his 
career, may well become one of our 
generation’s most brilliant artists. His 
name is Samson Francois and his first 
recordings have just been issued by Colum- 
bia: Prokofiev’s Concerto No. 3, Visions 
Fugitives and Toccata and a recital of 
Chopin music. The 29-year-old M. 
Francois is equally at ease in either, and 
while his performance of the Concerto is 
more on the lyric side as compared to the 
composer’s own robot-like interpretation, 
this isn’t because of lack of strength (witness 
the Toccata!) but because of a personal 
conception, well defendable. And the way 
he plays Chopin is a proof of his versatility. 

Another distinguished French pianist, 
Marcelle Meyer, gives a superb performance 
(with the Hewitt Orchestra) of two Mozart 
Concertos. The K 466 is perhaps more 
successful than the K.488, but even of the 
latter Mme Meyer offers what seems to be 
the best LP version available. And for 
Chant du Monde, Héléne Boschi recorded 
sensitively Maurice Emmanuel’s charming 
Sonatine bourguignonne and Bizet’s rather dull 
Variations chromatiques. Chant du Monde 
had a first pressing of Kreutzer’s Sonata by 
Oistrakh and Oborin sold out in a few days : 
a brilliant yet extremely deep performance, 
to be placed among the best. Also by 
Oistrakh, Leclair’s Sonata in D minor and 
Ysaye’s Sonata No. 3, both first LP versions, 
and very good. 

Ducretet-Thomson celebrated Berlioz’ 
150th anniversary by releasing Les Troyens 
a Carthage. The Tchaikovsky Ballet Music 
record, referred to in December, now 
available, should enjoy widespread popu- 
larity among ballet fans. The same 
company offer Debussy’s Sonatas for ’cello 
and piano and for violin and piano, respec- 
tively performed in a quiet, unpretentious 
way by A. Lévy and G. Joy; and M.C. 
and Franck Theuveny. And in the D.-T. 
Encyclopédie Sonore series, the Trials of 
Charles I of England and of Joan of Arc are 
both fascinating. 

The Ojiseau-Lyre complete version of 
Monteverdi’s Vespers of the Blessed Virgin is 
praiseworthy, although some _ French 
reviewers have been wondering about the 
“ restrained ”’ singing of some of the soloists, 
due no doubt to a non-Italian cast, perhaps 
also to the conductor’s (Anthony Lewis) 
conservative appreciation of sacred music. 
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What, however, may seem too dignified in 
a Latin country may well appear perfect in 
Britain and America. 

The Catalan composer, Federico Mompou. 
has recorded for Columbia a selection of 
his own piano pieces. Most of his music 
sounds pleasant, etheric; sometimes one 
even thinks of an improvisation. 

Francis Poulenc’s Sextei and Jean Frangaix 
Quintet by the Wind Quintet of the Radio- 
diffusion Francaise (Pathé) should satisfy 
any lover of modern chamber music. The 
Frangaix opus has been criticised for super- 
ficialness, but one shouldn’t forget that this 
composer writes much to “ please the ear’, 
and this aim is undoubtedly reached. Also 
from Pathé very good versions of Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms and Richard Strauss’s 
Metamorphoses by the Radiodiffusion Orch- 
estra under Jascha Horenstein. 

For French Allegro, the Ensemble Instru- 
menta! de Paris under L. de Froment has 
successfully recorded four Baroque Goncertos 
by Corelli, Scarlatti, Handel and Pergolesi 
(the two latter the most interesting), while 
Boite a Musique have issued a second record 
of the Four Guaranis (South-American 
folklore). 

In the field of light opera, Poulenc’s 
charming opéra-bouffe, Les Mamelles de 
Tiresias (complete), has been given an 
excellent treatment by André Cluytens and 
a cast of Opéra-Comique singers (Columbia). 
For Pathé, Line Renaud has recorded a 
LP of several popular songs including 
Mademoiselle from Armentiéres, and on a Voix 
de Son Maitre disc Gilbert Bécaud, a 
talented light singer, gives a_ varied, 
brilliantly accompanied. chanson recital, 
typical of the rebirth of the French song. 
Let s also mention another V.d.S.M. record, 
featuring the Roman New Orleans Jazz 
Band which, given its very peculiar, Italian 
technique, should be of interest to jazz lovers 
of any country. 





MINIATURE SCORES 

From Messrs. Ernst Eulenberg of Dean 
Street, London, W.1. Barsanti: Concerti 
Grossi, Op. 3, Nos. 4 and 10 (2s. 6d. each). 
Haydn: String Quartet, Op. 17, No. 2 
(2s. 3d.) ; Symphony No. 87 (4s.). Nelhybel : 
Quartet (4s. 6d.). Wagner: Wotan’s Farewell 
from ‘‘ The Valkyrie ’’ (5s.). Forest Murmurs 
from ‘‘ Siegfried’’ (3s.).. From Joseph 
Williams, Enford Street, London, W.1— 
Jacob, Gordon: Laudate Dominum (3s. 6d.). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
‘* Violin Technique ’’, by André Mangeot 
(Dobson, 5s.).  ‘‘ Modern British Com- 
posers ’’, by Alan Frank (Dobson, 7s. 6d.). 
‘* Handel—A Symposium ’’, Ed. by Gerald 
Abraham (O.U.P., 253s.). 


British Institute of Recorded Sound 

The series of lectures organised by the above 
Institute are still in progress, there being another 
four lectures to come. The dates are February 
roth and 24th and March 1oth and 24th: of 
particular interest to readers will be the lecture 
on March 24th by Mr. Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
on “Style in the Singing of Mozart’’. Full 
details may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
B.I.R.S., 36 Redcliffe Ciose, Old Brompton 
Road, S.W.5. 
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ON LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


& a 
* - we 
TOSCA ~ eucei: ° i PURITANI—sc11m: e HANSEL AND GRETEL 
z - HUMPERDINCK 
, of " . * 
The cast includes: @ rhe cast includes: MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, ° The cast includes: 
MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS, -- GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI, z ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, ELISABETH GRUMMER, 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, TITO GOBBI, 4 with Orchestra and Chorus of e JOSEF METTERNICH, MARIA VON ILOSVAY, 
with Orchestra and Chorus of + LA SCALA, MILAN. . ELSE SCHURHOFF and ANNY FELBERMAYER. 
LA SCALA, MILAN Chorus Master: VITTORE VENEZIANI. : with Chorus and 
conducted by * conducted by « PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
VICTOR DE SABATA * TULLIO SERAFIN * conducted by 
(Recorded in co-operation with the e (Recorded in co-operation with the “‘ E.A. Teatro e 
“B.A. Teatro alla Scala,” Milan) 2 alla Scala,” Milan) e HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
33CX1094-5 Z 33CX1058-80 P- 33CX1096-7 
* ® 
TOSCA : 1 PURITAN! - HANSEL AND GRETEL:- DIE MEISTERSINGER - CAPRICCIO -. CARMEN 


DIE MEISTERSINGER 


WAGNER 


CA PRICCIO — RICHARD STRAUSS CA RMEN — BIZET 


The cast includes: 
SOLANGE MICHEL, RAOUL JOBIN, 
MARTHA ANGELICI and MICHEL DENS, 


The cast includes: 


ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, HANS HOPF, 
OTTO EDELMANN, ERICH KUNZ, GERHARD UNGER, 


Closing Scene (with ‘Four Last Songs’) 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF 


with 
IRA MALANIUK, FRIEDRICH DALBERG, with Orchestra and Chorus of the 
HFINRICH PFLANZL, PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA ThéAtre National de l’Opéra-Comique, Paris 
with Bayreuth Festival Orchestra and Chorus d d Dp que, . 
conducted by conducted by 
conducted by , 
sane von Ba an OTTO ACKERMANN ANDRE CLUYTENS 


(A Bayreuth Festival recording published with the 
approval of Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner, Artistic 
Directors of the Bayreuth Festival, 1951) 


33CX1021-5 


Columbia @ 
To be released shortly: <> a2 4 ca 


Lucia di Lammermoor—DONIZETT! 


GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO, 1ITO GOBBI. LONG PLAYING 33% R.P.M. RECORDS 


Conductor: TULLIO SERAFIN 
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6¢ 
The proof of the pudding 


is in the eating”—an old adage but so true. 

The Fredorec Record Cleaning Sponge and our famous anti-static 
Record Cleaner and preserver Clendisc are the subject 

of a special mention in Record Year 2, by those 

eminent critics, Edward Sackville-West and Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor, who recommend the Fredorec 

and Clendisc as excellent. They use them constantly. 


No higher praise could be given. 


Record Year 2, published by Collins, price 18 /- 
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The Fredorec record clean'ng sponge 
in polythene bag 3/-, postage 3d. 
Clendisc, large 8-oz. bottle 6/-, 
smaller size 3/9, postage, etc. 10d. 


Obtainable from your dealer, 
or direct from us. 


Sold all over the world. 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD 


Specialists in Long-playing Records and Equipment for their reproduction 
42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: GERrard I/I7I 
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THE RECORDS OF KATHLEEN FERRIER 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


DISCOGRAPHY By 


The personal sense of loss felt by the 
public at the tragically early death of 
Kathleen Ferrier was shown unmistakably 
by an overwhelming demand for her 
records. It is good to find, as will be seen in 
the discography below, compiled by Andrew 
Porter, that Decca have re-issued some of 
the earlier SP discs on LP. Thus the 
Brahms Alto Rhapsody is coupled with four 
of his songs on LXT2850, and arias by 
Handel, Gluck and Mendelssohn are 
gathered together on LW5072, while the 
arias in the Bach and Handel Recital on 
LXT2757 have been separated onto two 
ten inch discs, LDgo096 (Bach) and LDgo098 
(Handel). 

In his interesting account of an interview 
with Miss Ferrier (published in the March 
1951 number of THE GRAMOPHONE), W. S. 
Meadmore quoted a description of how she 
felt about making records. She found it 
‘the most difficult thing under the sun’’: 
and went on to say, “‘. . . . Whatever the 
record, when I hear it in my own home, I 
always wish that I could have done it once 
more! Perhaps the best record I have 
made is the Brahms Alto Rhapsody. It was 
recorded in a large hall and my voice 
floated out naturally. One or two passages 
in the St. Matthew Passion aren’t too bad ! 
I think the folk songs I have recorded, 
particularly the unaccompanied Blow the 
wind southerly and The Keel Row, are good ’’. 

That was in 1951, and so before she had 
made any recordings of Mahler. Her 
singing of his Kindertotenlieder, of the third 
and best of the songs to words by Riickert 
(Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen) and of 
the contralto songs in Das Lied von der Erde 
(all these with Walter and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra) reached new 
heights and I myself think that the most 
perfect performance of a complete work she 
gave on discs, and the best recorded, was 


ANDREW PORTER 


that of the Kindertotenlieder. Of individual 
fiae performances there are indeed many. 
All of those, for example, in the Bach- 
Handel Recital, but, above all, her most 
moving singing of the aria, /t is fulfilled, from 
the St. John Passion, now invested with an 
almost unbearable poignancy. Then in the 
complete recording of Gluck’s Orfeo, other- 
wise not entirely satisfactory, there is her 
serenely lovely singing of ‘‘ Che puro ciel’’ , 
which I hope will soon be issued separately. 
(Tne earlier performance of Che faré (now 
on LW5072) is much better, by the way, 
than the hurried one in the complete set.) 

Thinking back over the precious legacy 
of records Kathleen Ferrier has left (alas, 
all too few, when one considers what might 
have been), it seems clear that the disc the 
majority of the public will cherish is 
LW5072. This has on it so much dearly 
loved music, Che fard, Ombra mai fu, O rest 
in the Lord, Art thou troubled, all of it beauti- 
fully sung. But to the serenity and poise, to 
the lovely rich and even voice we hear there 
Kathleen Ferrier was to add, in her later 
recordings, a deeper penetration into the 
art of interpretation. This is no place for 
a critical evaluation, but those who heard 
her Orpheus at Glyndebourne and then, 
five years later, at Covent Garden will have 
realised how far she had travelled in 
between. She had the humility of the great 
artist, and so was eager to learn and go on 
learning the lesson that has no ending: and 
it was thrilling indeed to hear, almost every 
time she sang in these last years, how her 
art was advancing. In oratorio she had 
reached the snows, in Lieder they were still 
to be won, though she had indeed achieved 
much in this sphere. 

Her serene and noble singing, through 
the medium of her records, will remain to 
inspire and console even when its tones 
cease to vibrate in living memory. A.R. 


I. ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, ANTHEMS, etc. 


1944 
( 


—_— 


anthem O God of Righteousness) 


(2) QO praise the Lord (Greene, from the anthem Praise 


the Lord, O my soul) 


both with Gerald Moore (pf.) 


1945 


(3) Sound the trumpet (Purcell, from Ode to Queen Mary) 
with Isobel Baillie (sop.) and Gerald Moore \ pf.) 


) I will lay me down in peace (Greene, from the 
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DISCOGRAPHY 


I have divided this discography into five 
sections (I. Oratorio; II. Opera; III. 
Songs; IV. Songs with Orchestra; and 
V. Folk Songs), and have arranged the 
discs more or less chronologically, by date 
of issue, within each section. Apart from 
the four Columbia records made in 1944-5, 
and the Kindertotenlieder of 1952, also for 
Columbia, Kathleen Ferrier recorded ex- 
clusively for Decca. In America her records 
were issued first by American Decca (AmD.) 
and later by London. AmD. single records 
retained their English numbers, but sets 
were renumbered: these set numbers are 
given in brackets, preceded by AmD. Other 
numbers in brackets are those of the London 
issues. I have not been able at the time of 
writing to supply London numbers for the 
latest releases and re-issues. I-have used the 
present forms of London prefixes, LL and 
LS, although some LP records were 
originally issued in America with the earlier 
prefixes LLP and LPS. 

A few of Kathleen Ferrier’s records were 
issued in France (see Disques, September/ 
October issue). Items (58) and (59), M652, 
took the French prefix, AG652. 

All Kathleen Ferrier’s Decca recordings, 
with the exception of the doubtful item (57) 
(see the note on it), are still available in 
England. On Columbia the Kindertotenlieder 
are, of course, available, and so are the two 
Ottone arias, items (47) and (48), and the 
two Mendelssohn duets with Isobel Baillie, 
items (53) and (54). The two pieces by 
Maurice Greene, and the three Purcell 
duets have been deleted. 

I have followed WERM’s practice of 
showing 10-inch records by means of italic 
type. Microgroove records playing at 334 
are shown in bold type, whether LP or 
MP; 10-inch LPs and MPs are shown, 
therefore, in bold italics. 

I must apologise in advance for mistakes 
and omissions in this, my first essay in 
discography ; and will be very grateful for 
corrections and additions. 


1950 


(9) ST. MATTHEW PASSION 


Nearly complete recording, with Elsie Suddaby 


AK 2001-21 


(sop), Eric Greene (tenor), William Parsons (LA 166, 
(bar.), Gordon Clinton, Bruce Boyce, Henry 3 vols.) 
Cummings (basses). Bach Choir and Jacques (Am D. sets 
Orch., cond. Jacques EDA 101-3 


Col. DB 215 2 


14 sides of this recording ( for details see WERM) 


were issued in advance cf the complete set as 
K 1673-9 (AmD. set EDA 43) 


(10) STABAT MATER (Pergolesi) 


(A)K 1517-21 


With Joan Taylor (sop.), Nottingham Criana (AmD. set 
together with items (21) and (22) [see Section II, Choir, Boyd Neel Orch., cond. Roy Henderson EDA 13) 
OPERA] on Col. DB 2201 | 
(4) ST. MATTHEW PASSION—Erbarme dich, mein (11) LOBET GOTT IN SEINEM REICHEN (Bach, 
Gott (ss) Cantata No. 11) _ ; a. 
In English, with the National ay Orch., In English, with Ena Mitchell (sop.), William 
cond. Sargent K 1465 Herbert (tenor), W. Parsons (bass), Cantata AX 399-401 
Singers, Jacques Orch., cond. Jacques LX3006 (LS160) 
1948 (1:2) HALT IM GEDAECHTNIS JESUM CHRIST 
(5) ELIJAH—Woe unto them (Bach, Cantata No. 67) 
(6) ELIJAH—O rest in the Lord In English, with W. Herbert (tenor), W. AX 347-8 
Both with Boyd Neel Orch. K 1556 Parsons (bass), Cantata Singers, Jacques Orch., LX 3097 
(7) Adeste fideles (trad.) cond. Jacques LS 161 
8) Silent Night, Holy Night (Griiber) (The LP version also contains the chorus Jesu, 
_ Both with Boyd Neel Orch. M 622 Foy of man’s desiring from Cantata No. 147) 










































































(13) 
(14) 


(15) 


(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


MP 


~~ 


\52 


(53) 
(54) 








MP Re-issue (1953/4). 


1953 

MASS IN B MINOR (Bach)—Qui sedes 
ST. MATTHEW PASSION (Bach)—Buss und 
Reu (in English) 
ST. JOHN PASSION (Bach)—Es ist vollbracht 
(in English) 
MASS IN B MINOR (Bach)—Agnus Dei 
SAMSON (Handel)—Return, O God of Hosts 
MESSIAH—O thou, that tellest good tidings 
JUDAS MACCABEUS—Father of Heaven 
MESSIAH—He was despised 

All with L.P.O., cond. Boult 
Re-issues (1953/4) 
The Bach arias, items (13), (14), (15) and (16), on 
The Handel arias, items (17), (18), (19) and (20), on 
The Elijah aria, item (6), together with items (49), 
(50) and (51) [see Section II, OPFRA], on 


il. OPERA, etc. 


1945 
The Indian Queen—We, the Spirits of the air (Purcell) 
King Arthur—Shepherd, shepherd, cease decoying 
(Purcell) Duets, with Isobel Baillie (sop.), Gerald 
Moore (pf.), together with item (3), on. 
Ottone, Re di Germania-—“‘ Spring is ie” (Handel) 
Ottone, Re di Germania—‘‘ Come to me, soothing 
sleep ’’ (Handel) 
With Gerald Moore (pf.) . 


1947 
Orfeo—Che fard senza Euridice (in English) 
Rodelinda—* Art thou troubled ”’ 
With L.S.O., cond. Sargent 


1949 
Serse— Ombra mai fu (Largo), (Handel) 
With L.S.Q., cond. Sargent, coupled with 
Richard Lewis’s singing of “‘ Where’er you walk”’ 
(Semele, Handel), on ; 


1950 
ORFEO ED EURIDICE (Gluck). Abridged 
recording in Italian, with Kathleen Ferrier as Orfeo, 
Ann Ayars as Furidice, Zoe Vlachopoulos as Amor. 
Southern Philharmonic Orchestra and Glyndebourne 
Festival Chorus, conducted by Fritz Stiedry ' 
Arias by Handel, items (50) and 
(51), and by Gluck, item (49), together with the 


Elijah aria, item (6), on 


Ill. SONGS, etc. 


1945 
Ich wollt’, meine Liebe ergésse sich (Heine, Brahms, 
— 63, No. 1) 
Gruss (Fichendorff, Brahms, Op. 63, No. 3) 
Duets in English, with Isobel Baillie -~ i 
Gerald Moore (pf.) ; 


1948 
Die junge Nonne (Craigher, Schubert, Op. 43, No. 1) 
Gretchen am Spinnrade (Goethe, Schubert, eal 2) 
With Phyllis Spurr (pf.) 
Vier ernste Gesainge (Brahms, Op. 121) 
With Phyllis Spurr (pf.) : 


Note.—Although this set is assigned, in WERM, 
both English and American numbers, Kathleen 
Ferrier told me that she had no memory of having 
made it. It does not appear in the English Decca 
catalogue, and I have failed to trace any pressings 
of the records. 

An die Musik (Schober, Schubert, Op. 83, No. 4) 
Der Musensohn (Goethe, Schubert, ~ 92, No. 0 

With Phyllis Spurr (pf.) 


1950 
Gestillte Sehnsucht (Geibel, Brahms. Op. 91, No. 1) 
Geistliches Wiegenlied (Riickert, Brahms, Op. 91, 
No. 2) 
With Max Gilbert (viola) and Phyllis Spurr (pf.) 


1951 

Vier ernste Gesange (Brahms, Op. 121) 
With John Newmark (pf.) : 

Also coupled with item (63), on . 


LXT 2757 
(LL 688 


LW 5083 
LW 5076 


LW 5072 


Col. DB 2201 


Col. DX 1194 


K 1466 
(T 5434) 


K 2135 
(T 5434) 


(A)K 1656-62 
D. set 


EDA 39) 


LW 5072 


Col. DB 2194 


K 1632 


(T 5435) 
AK 1 /42-3 
(AmD. set 
FDA 68) 


M 652 


K 2289 
(T 5647) 


AX 563-4 


T 2556 
(LL 271) 
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(63) 


(64) 
(65) 


(66) 
(67) 
(68) 


(69) 


(70) 
(71) 


(72) 


(73) 


(74) 


(75) 


(76) 
(77) 


(78) 
(79) 
(80) 


F —- und Leben (Chamisso, Schumann, 


P- 42) 
With John Newmark (pf. ) a with item 
(62) on : 


1952 

Ye banks and braes (Burns, air arr. Quilter) 
Now sleeps the crimson petal (Tennyson, Quilter, 
Op. 3, No. 2) 
Over the mountains (Percy’s Reliques, air arr. 
Quilter) 
Drink to me only with thine eyes ( Johnson, air arr. 
Quilter) 
Fair house of joy (Anon., Quilter) 

With Phyllis Spurr (pf. ) 

Coupled with the six folk songs, items (87) to 

(92) on 
To Daisies (Herrick, Quilter, Op. 8, No. 3) 

With Phyllis Spurr (pf.) 

Coupled with item (65) above on 


Also items (64) and (67) coupled on 


1953 
Sapphische Ode (Schmidt, ea Op. 94, No. 4) 
Botschaft (Daumer, Brahms, Op. 47, No 
With Phyllis Spurr (pf.) 
Obviously recorded much earlier, but issued late 
in 1953, together with the Brahms songs, items 
(60) and (61), and the Alto } item 
(72), on . 


IV. SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA 


1949 
Rhapsody for Contralto, Male Chorus and Orch. 
(Brahms, Op. 53) 
With London Phil. Choir and Orch., cond. Krauss 


Re-issued (1953/4) with the Brahms a items (60), 
(61), (70) and (71) on 


Das Lied von der Erde ( Mahler) (38S) 
With Julius Patzak (tenor), Vienna Phil Orch., 
cond. Bruno Walter 
With items (75), (76) and (77) on 
Kindertotenlieder (Mahler) - 
With Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Walter . 


Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen (Riickert, 
Mahler) 

Ich atmet’ einen linden Duft (Riickert, Mahler) 

Um Mitternacht (Riickert, Mahler) 
With Vienna Phil. Orch., cond. Walter 
Coupled with side 1 of Das Lied von der a 
item (73) above, on 


V. FOLK SONGS 


1949 
Blow the wind southerly (Northumbrian, arr. W. G. 


Whittaker) 

Ma bonny lad (Northumbrian, arr. W. G. 
Whittaker) 

The Keel Row (Northumbrian, arr. W. G. 
Whittaker) 


(78) “~~ yeaa (79) and (80), with —— 
Spurr (pf.) . : 

The fidgety bairn (arr. ‘—. S. Robertson) 

Ca’ the yowes (Burns, Scots tune arr. M. pane 
With John Newmark (pf.) : ; 


1952 

Have you seen but a whyte lillie grow (arr. Grew) 
Willow, willow (arr. Warlock) 
Down by the Sally Gardens (Yeats, arr. Hughes) 
The Lover’s Curse (arr. Hughes) 

With Phyllis Spurr (pf.) 

Together with items (78), (79) and (80) on 
© waly, waly (arr. Britten 
I have a bonnet trimmed with blue (arr. Hughes) 
My boy Willie (coll. and arr. Sharp 
I know where I’m going (Hughes, s, adapt. Gray) 
I will walk with my love (arr. Hughes) 
The stuttering lovers (arr. Hughes) 

With Phyllis Spurr (pf.) 

Together with the Quilter stat items (64) to 


(68), on 
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LXT 2556 
(LL 271) 


LX 3098 
(LS 48) 
M 680 

M 679 


LXT 2850 


(A)K 1847-8 
186, 
AmD. set 
EDA 69) 


LXT 2850 


LXT 2721-2 
(LL 625-6) 


Col. LX8939-41 


33C 1009 
(ML 2187) 


LXT 2721 


(LL 625) 


F 9300 


M 657 


LX 3040 
(LS 48) 


LX 3098 
(LS 538) 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


There is so much to write about this 
month that I shall find it difficult to know 
where to start. However, perhaps the 
recent emergence from a half century of 
obscurity of a list issued by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company in January 1901 
may be considered a first priority, at least 
to ‘‘ dyed-in-the-wool ’’ collectors. Outside 
of the company’s files I doubt if another 
such list exists, and it is really amazing that 
it should have been preserved for so long. 

It consists of 22 pages of very small print, 
listing all 7-in. records of European origin, 
available in January 1901, and contains 
sections by French, German, Italian, 
Viennese, Russian, Scandinavian, Hungarian 
and other artistes. There are literally 
dozens of titles to be added to “ Historical 
Records,’ and although the early date 
means that only a few recordings are by 
singers of celebrity status, it cannot help but 
add very considerably to our knowledge of 
the very first records of serious music. 

There is no time to write more, at the 
moment, as the list has only been in my 
hands a few days, but if sufficient readers 
would like further details I will devote a 
future number of “‘ Collectors’ Corner ’’ to 
a more extended review of its contents. In 
the meantime the following edifying verse, 
which appears at the beginning of the 
pamphlet, may prove of interest : 


A RIDDLE—READ 


No tongue I have, no hands, nor yet a voice, 
Yet talk or sing or play, which is your choice ? 

There is no instrument that you can name, 
I am not mistress of, ’tis all the same. 

With song, I sing untiring with the purest tone, 
Soprano, Alto, Bass or Baritone. 

All languages are mine, with wondrous skill 
I talk, weep, laugh, and will your senses thrill 

. With stirring scenes from playwrights, comic, 

tragic, 

All bow in turn to my resistless magic. 

Music and song my captives, sound my throne, 
I reign supreme, their Queen, the Gramophone. 


The tremendous output of “‘ historical ’’ 
re-issues in America makes one wonder why 
there is not more demand for similar discs 
in England. Perhaps there would be if 
more publicity’ was given to them, but 
again and again we hear that immediately 
some rare and coveted disc is made 
generally available the demand becomes 
negligible. Certainly with at least half a 
dozen societies or companies depending 
solely upon the sales of such discs, the 
position in America must be very different. 
Some reviews of H.R.S. records have 
already appeared in this magazine, and 
this is only one of a number of societies 
specialising in such issues. I.R.C.C. have 
published some highly desirable records 
both before and since the war, and in the 
last three years they have excelled them- 
selves. Only a few of these have come my 
way, but I am particularly delighted with 
a re-recording of two of Albani’s unpublished 
recordings—‘‘ Sweet Bird ’’ and ‘‘ Souvenir 
du jeune age’’, and with a transcription of 


a Patti cylinder of the Laughing Song 
(L’Eclat de rire) from Auber’s ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut ’’. Mr. Shawe-Taylor has already 
mentioned some of Mr. Addison Foster’s 
re-issues, all from original stampers, and 
among those which I possess are some 
highly interesting titles by Eames—‘‘ Dopo”’ 
and ‘‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade ’’ being two 
of them, and by Schumann Heink—the 
Prison Scene from ‘‘ Le Prophéte’’ is on 
one disc, and on another the superb “‘ Parto 
parto’’’ from ‘‘ La Clemenza di Tito”’ is 
coupled with Kirkby Lunn’s ‘“‘ Non pid di 
fiori’’ from the same opera. All these re- 
pressings reproduce magnificently when 
played with miniature thorns, and a first- 
class amplifying system. 

Then, of course, there are numerous re- 
issues of old records on 33} and 45 r.p.m. 
discs. The Eterna Company have made 
available a number of recitals by such 
artists as Battistini, Lilli Lehmann, De Lucia, 
Boninsegna, Frieda Leider, Alfred Piccaver, 
Pasquale Amato, McCormack, Didur and others. 
I am hoping to review one or two of these 
shortly, and so I will say no more at the 
moment, except to hope that they have 
taken due care about the correct speeds for 
the re-recordings. A letter from a corres- 
pondent, Mr. Edward Hain, has pointed 
out that certain LP records have appeared 
—he does not mention makes or titles— 
where the speeds are most erratic, and this 
means, of course, that unless one can vary 
the speed of the gramophone motor to 
make it play a little above or below 33} 
r.p.m., such records will have little value. 

Victor have not been idle in re-issuing 
some of their older recordings, and the 
‘‘ Aida of Yesterday’’ series, which is 
available on one LP 12 in. disc, or on five 
458, makes tempting reading. The selections 
included are as follows : 


1. ‘‘ Celeste Aida ’’—Beniamino Gigli. 
2. ‘‘ Ritorna Vincitor ’’—Elisabeth 
Rethberg. 
3 & 4. Temple Scene— Martinelli and Pinza. 
5. ‘‘O Patria Mia ’’— Ponselle. 
6. “‘ Su dunque ! ’’—Gadski and Amato. 
7 & 8. “ Pur ti riveggo’’—Ponselle and 
Martinelli. 
“‘ Gia i sacerdoti adunansi’’ and 
‘Aida, a me _ togliesti ’’—Homer 
and Caruso. 


I have this set in its 45 r.p.m. form, and 
it is really excellent. A great advantage in 
these dubbings is that they are much quieter 
playing than the originals, and I understand 
that they are taken from vinylite pressings 
from unused masters. Other interesting 
series are Victor’s ‘“‘ Golden Age at the 
Metropolitan ’’, “‘ Golden Duets ”’, ‘‘Caruso 
in Faust ’’. ‘‘ Composers’ Favourite Inter- 
pretations ’’, etc., etc. 

Among the more interesting electrical 
LP issues are three complete operas with 
Giacomo Lauri Volpi, and although he was 
much past his best when he made them 
his many admirers in Great Britain would 


9g & 10. 
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no doubt like the chance of buying them. 
They are ‘‘ La Bohéme”’, recorded on 
Remington, and conducted by Alberro 
Paoletti, and ‘‘ Luisa Miller’’ and “Il 
Trovatore’’, which are issued on Cetra 
and conducted by Mario Rossi and 
Fernando Previtali respectively. In ‘‘ La 
Bohéme "’ the rest of the cast is compara- 
tively unfamiliar, but in the case of the 
Cetra operas he is associated with other 
artistes well known in post-war Italy. 

That great tenor Martinelli, has recorded 
for Continental a number of arias which he 
had never previously sung on needle-cut 
discs, including ‘‘ Nessun dorma’’ and 
‘“ Non piangere Lid’’, and excerpts from 
“La Fanciulla del West’’, ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut ’’ (Puccini), ‘‘ Madam Butterfly ’’, 
“ Pagliacci ’’, ‘“ Mefistofele ’’, ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah ’’ and “ Tristan’’! I believe these 
to be his very last recordings, although an 
American friend of mine met him recently 
at an operatic performance, and had a long 
talk with him, and wrote that he is still full 
of vitality, and could, the writer felt sure, 
have sung much better, even now, than the 
tenor who was taking the lead in the opera. 

For the same company—Continental— 
Giuseppe de Luca made some quite recent 
recordings, and they have been issued on a 
12 in. LP record, and include tit!es hitherto 
unrecorded by him, some of which are from 
roles which he created. The importance of 
such an issue is very obvious, and we can 
only hope that it will eventually be issued 
over here. 

American Decca have published two LP 
recordings of the art of Conchita Supervia. 
One is of selections from ‘‘ Carmen ’’ and 
the other is entitled ‘‘ Rossini Operatic 
Scenes ’’, and includes excerpts from “ I] 
Barbiere di Siviglia’, ‘‘ L’Italiana in 
Algeri’’ and, of course, ‘‘ Cenerentola ’’. 
I should very much like to hear these, 
because some of Supervia’s original record- 
ings are by no means easy to play well, and 
it would be interesting to know if the transfer 
has brought an added smoothness. Person- 
ally I think that the LP recital is entirely 
justified in the case of recordings of historical 
interest. After all, there is no need to play 
the record right through, because the 
various bands are clearly separated, and it 
is an advantage to have a representative 
collection so conveniently ‘‘ on tap ”’. 

We can only hope that in the course of 
time a way may be found of making many 
of these most interesting re-issues available 
over here. There will, no doubt, be many 
obstacles to overcome, not the least of which 
will involve recording copyrights and 
artistes’ fees, but it seems certain that in 
time a way may be found through what 
promises to be a maze of legal technicalities, 
and then we shall be hard put to it to choose 
among such a profusion of riches. 


CORRECTION 

Under the heading, ‘‘ Bach Chorale 
Prelude ’’, in the January Correspondence 
columns, there appeared four errors. On 
page 315, ‘‘ Comperius’”’ should read 
‘‘ Compenius ’’; ‘“‘ Lavmann ”’ should read 
‘‘ Laumann ’’, and on page 316 the prefix 
figure 2 to the numbers 7046-7 and 359 
should read “ Z’’. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


*ALBENIZ. Iberia. L’Orchestre de 
l’Association des Concerts Colonne 
(George Sebastian). Nixa ULPg085 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

The complete orchestral Jberia (which 
consists of Nos. (1) Evocacion, (2) El Puerto, 
(3) El Corpus en Sevilla, (6) Triana and (7) 
El Albaicin from Books I-III of Albéniz’s 
Iberia for piano, and the Navarra finished 
by de Séverac—the whole orchestrated by 
the Spanish conductor Fernandez Arbés) 
is well, but not strikingly well presented on 
this disc. For a really first-class perform- 
ance we must turn to Jorda’s of El Puerto 
and Triana, on LXT2521 (its re-issue as an 
MP was considered in the “ Classical Re- 
issues ’’ section last month). But those who 
want Iberia complete will find on this disc 
some well-prepared orchestral playing and 
some bright recording. Jt’s just the final 
polish and tonal sumptuousness of the 
Decca record that are lacking—and that 
spark in the conductor which sets the whole 
performance a-glowing. A.P. 


*xARNOLD. Homage to the Queen. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Robert 
Irving). H.M.V. CLProrr (12 in., 
32s. 44d.). 


Malcolm Arnold (born 1921) is one of 
the most attractive of the younger English 
composers writing to-day, and it is good 
to see his name reappearing in the gramo- 
phone lists (his Beckus the Dandipratt 
Overture is recorded by the L.P.O. under 
Van Beinum on Decca K1884). To be 
sure, we would perhaps rather have had 
his Second Symphony than this ballet 
suite written to order ; but it is a move in 
the right direction. 

Homage to the Queen was the ballet 
performed on June 2nd last year, the night 
of the Coronation, at Covent Garden. The 
designer was Oliver Messel, the choreo- 
grapher Frederick Ashton, and the idea 
was to provide a gay, colourful Coronation 
tribute which should employ the resources 
of the Sadler’s Wells company at full 
force. For this purpose the theme chosen 
was that of the four elements, each of 
whom should have a Queen. Thus four 
ballerinas, Nadia Nerina, Violetta Elvin, 
Beryl Gray and Margot Fonteyn, should 
all have a chance to show their prowess, 


as Earth, Water, Fire and Air respectively. 
Ashton and Arnold both wished to work 
within the traditional framework of 
classical ballet, and so the sections of the 
score bear titles like “‘ First Girl’s Varia- 
tion’’, ‘‘Man’s Variation’’, and so on. 
There is in the ballet a good deal of 
‘busy ’’ music, particularly in the men’s 
variations; but much besides is_ very 
pretty. The opening is striking : a crescendo 
which whirls up the curtain, and then 
ceremonial music to which the four queens 
and their retinues enter. After this we have 
a lyrical tune which is very typical of 
Arnold, played first by the strings and then 
by his own instrument, the trumpet. 
Then, as the ceremonial music returns, 
the elements divide to dance. 

What else should we note ? That each 
section, Earth, Water, Fire, Air, is preceded 
by a passage of “ scene-painting’’, and 
that in these sections we can admire 
Arnold’s very real skill in handling the 
orchestral palette. Earth is introduced by 
trilling strings and little woodwind inter- 
jections, Water by the ravishing tones of 
the vibraphone and the ripple of harp and 
celesta. The greater part of Air is an 
extended pas de deux for Fonteyn and 
Soames—a shameless piece of Romantic 
composition, a tune @ la Rachmaninov 
‘“‘ plugged ’’ unabashedly, and, be it said, 
rather enjoyable. 

All the same, this is by no means the 
work of Arnold’s I should have chosen to 
record. That would have been the Second 
Symphony, written for Bournemouth’s 
fiftieth-anniversary celebrations. There we 
find all this orchestral virtuosity, this 
brimming invention, this lively fancy, 
but put to more expressive purpose, and 
unadulterated by passages of sub-Walton, 
or Bliss, or whatever it may be. For 
Arnold’s individual voice is an a!so interest- 
ing and an unfailingly attractive one. 

Still, Homage to the Queen has been 
extremely well done by, by everyone con- 
cerned with the production. The orchestra 
plays with the right brightness and, where 
required, lushness; Mr. Irving conducts 
persuasively; and the recording is 
excellent. A.P. 


BACH. Gavotte from Sonata No. 6 in 
E major (arr. Wood). Air from Suite 
No. 3 in D major. London Symphony 
Orchestra (George Weldon). Col- 
umbia DX:896 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 
45 r.p.m. SCD2090 (7 in., 6s. 4d.). 

It all depends, I suppose, on one’s attitude 
to transcriptions. For my part, I can see no 
harm in them provided that (1) they are 
faithful to the spirit of their originals, and 
(2) they serve some useful purpose in 
extending to some appropriate (repeat, 
appropriate) medium a work conceived in 
another. Whatever Henry J.’s weaknesses 


of taste in other transcriptions of his—for 
example, that Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
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which went down with all the bells pealing 
—this Gavotte from an unaccompanied 
violin sonata contains little to offend: the 
multi-octave doubling in the last episode 
and an out-of-style pizzicato cadence are 
the only doubtful features, and they are 
minor peccadillos. The L.S.O. plays the 
piece rather ponderously, and though there 
is much careful bowing it all sounds very 
calculated and un-gay. On the other hand, 
there seems to be nothing whatever to be 
said in favour of this arrangement of the 
Air from the Third Orchestral Suite: if it 
is to be played orchestrally, why not the 
original instead of Wilhelmj’s transposed 
version for violin and piano re-scored for 
strings ? Quite pointless. It is played here 
with dignity, though all the subsidiary parts 
are ruthlessly subordinated to the melody : 
was Bach quite so monodically-minded as 
this ? The recording of this side is less good 
than that of the reverse, which is quite 
acceptable: on 45s, however, both sides 
emerge less satisfactorily, with edgier, less 
immediate tone. 


*BACH, J. C. Concerto in C minor 
for ’Cello and Orchestra (arr. H. 
Casadesus). 

*BRUCH. Kol Nidrei, Op. 47. 

*x*SCHUMANN. Concerto in A minor 
for ’Cello and Orchestra, Op. 129. 
Joseph Schuster’ ('cello), Los 
Angeles Orchestral Society (Franz 
Waxman). Capitol CTL7041 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

To judge by this record, Joseph Schuster 
is a ‘cellist of the highest distinction. He 
was born in Constantinople in 1905, studied 
in St. Petersburg and Berlin, and for five 
years led the ’cellos of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. Then for eight years he held 
the same position with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony, becoming a full- 
time soloist in 1943. His tone is strong, 
warm and expressive: if we seek for com- 
parisons it is with Casals (unless the record 
deceives badly), warm and with the colour 
range from golden to brown (not silvery 
ever). His phrasing is always intensely 
musical, technical problems plainly do net 
exist for him. Some people may find a 
shade too much “ yearning ’’—but I don’t 
feel that he overdoes it. 

Last month I was complaining that the 
Vox LP recording of Schumann’s poetical 
and beautiful ‘Cello Concerto was dis- 
appointing. But this one is almost entirely 
satisfactory: played with a conviction and 
an ardour that conceals the certain con- 
structional weakness which the work un- 
doubtedly has. Incidentally, I learn from 
a note on the sleeve that Hindemith deems 
the composition ‘‘ the finest model there is 
of composition for ’cello and orchestra ’’. 
Kol Nidrei, a set of variations on a traditional 
Hebrew melody, is rightly described on the 
sleeve as ‘“‘among the most moving pieces 
in the ’cellist’s library ’’ ; and it is movingly 
played. The J.C. Bach Concerto was 
discovered among the papers of Saint- 
Saéns and edited by Henri Casadesus. 
Apparently Schuster (who seems to be 
himself the author of the anonymous notes’ 
introduced it in 1950, since when it has had 
some success in America. It is an enjoyable 
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HIGH-FIDELITY LONG-PLAYING 12” MICROGROOVE RECORDS 


| 3.33 R.P.M. 


BEETHOVEN 
PL 7730 
!—12-in. record 


BRAHMS 
PL 8000 


I—12-in. record 
PL 8180* 


|—12-in. record 


BRUCKNER 
PL 7940 
I—12-in. record 


MOZART 
PL 7290* 


1—12-in. record 
PL 7490* 


1—12-in. record 


RAVEL 
PL 8150* 


|1—12-in. record 


RUBINSTEIN 
PL 7780 


|—12-in. record 
SCHUBERT 
PL 8210* 
I—12-in. record 


SCHUMANN 
PL 7680 


I—12-in. record 


VIVALDI 
PL 7423 


3—12-in. records 
PL 8030* 


I1—12-in. record 


Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli, 
Op. 120 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski (piano). 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. | in D minor, 
Op. 15 


Friedrich Wihrer, Pro Musica Orchestra, Vienna 
(Hans Swarowsky) 


Rinaldo 

Joachim Kerol (tenor), The New Paris Symphony 
Association Chorus, Pasdeloup Orchestra (René 
Leibowitz). 


Great Mass No. 3 in F minor 
Soloists, Akademie Kammerchor, Pro Musica Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Vienna (Ferdinand Grossmann). 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in E flat, K.482/ 
Concert-Rondo for Piano and Orchestra in D, K.382 
Lili Kraus (piano), Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
(Rudolf Moralt). 


Serenade in E flat, K.375/ Serenade in C minor 
K.388 (E-K.384a) 

Wind Instrument Group of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Bolero | Alborada del Gracioso / Pavane pour une 
Infante Defunte / La Valse / Rapsodie Espagnole 
Orchestre Radio, Symphonique de Paris (René 
Leibowitz). 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 4 in D minor, 
Op. 70 


Friedrich Wihrer (piano), Pro Musica Orchestra, 
Vienna (Rudolf Moralt). 


Sonata for the Pianoforte in B flat (D.960) / 
Sonata for the Pianoforte in A minor (D.784) 
Friedrich Wihrer (piano). 


Concert-Allegro with Introduction for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 134/ Fantasy for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 131 / Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra, Op. 129 
Walter Bohle (piano), Aida Stucki (violin), Mirko 
Dorner (’cello), Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart 
(Rolf Reinhardt). 


L’Estro Armonico, Op. 3: 12 Concerti for String 
Orchestra 

Soloists, Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgart 
(Rolf Reinhardt). 


Motets of the Venetian School (Asola, Gabrieli, Merulo, 
Nasco) 

Choir of the Capella di Treviso (Mgr Giovanni 
d’Alessi). 


* To be released February. 
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piece, if less ‘‘ expressive ’’ than we might 
have hoped. 

Franz Waxman, composer of the scores 
to the films Sunset Boulevard, Rebecca and A 
Place in the Sun, conducts well. The record- 
ing is excellent in tone. It favours the 
soloist at the expense of the orchestra—a 
fault not difficult to forgive when the 
‘cellist is a3 fine as this. A.P. 


*BEETHOVEN. Overtures: Coriolan, 
Op. 62. Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra (Joseph Keilberth). Eg- 
mont, Op. 84. Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Joseph Keilberth). Tele- 
funken TM68o002 (10 in., 18s. o4d.). 


Comparison could not more clearly be 
invited with Decca LW5015, another MP 
on which the same two overtures are 
coupled in performances by Van Beinum 
and the London Philharmonic. My review 
of that disc in the issue of October, 1953, 
was chilly ; but those adverse opinions have 
melted somewhat in the course of trying to 
assess two later releases of the same music. 
Van Beinum seemed slow in Coriolan ; but 
I hadn’t then heard what Horenstein could 
do in that direction with the Vienna 
Philharmonia on Vox PL8o020 (January, 
1954). The Decca recording seemed hard ; 
but I hadn’t then heard what the congestion 
of Vox could do in that direction to Beet- 
hoven’s texture. 

The remaining defects of the Vox issue 
were reviewed too recently to bear repeti- 
tion. The new Telefunken disc comes some- 
where in between; in sound it is less 
congested than the Vox, less open than the 
Decca, though also with less pre-echo. 
Keilberth’s performances, while adequate, 
are no more exciting than Van Beinum’s: 
Coriolan is still very much on the ponderous 
side; and while in Egmont the Berlin 
Philharmonic play the slower sections with 
beauty of tone and phrasing, they are not 
allowed to press the allegro home with the 
vigour it has always seemed to me to call 
for. They do, however, make a most 
successful link into the final section. 

I would still, at present, choose Decca 
LW5015 for the works ; but will continue 
to hope for its eventual supersession by an 
MP coupling of the two overtures in really 
fiery performances. M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 4 for 
Piano and Orchestra in G major, 
Op. 58. Badura-Skoda (piano). 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera (Hermann Scherchen). Nixa 
WLP5143 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


*xBEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 4 for 
Piano and Orchestra in G major, 
Op..58. Solomon (piano). Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (André Cluytens). 


H.M.V. BLP1036 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 


The Beethoven G major Concerto seems 
fated to produce a long series of long- 
players of intermediate quality. All of 
them, so far, have their points, some of 
them substantial ones; but none is so 
obviously outstanding that it must claim 
undisputed eminence. This is clearly going 
to be, of necessity, one of those irritating 
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reviews—both to read and to write—which 
are forever weighing imponderables and 
qualifying decisions. 

But, and I hope not just out of despera- 
tion, one firm decision can, I think, be made : 
that it is reasonable to make an initial choice 
from one of these two new issues, which 
between them (‘‘ between them ’’—as if that 
were really any use !)—between them they 
seem to me to contain, in higher degree, all 
the various virtues of the older versions. 

Solomon and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
play exquisitely. That would be expected, 
and is in fact achieved. A beautifully clear, 
limpid style on the part of the soloist is 
matched by a perfect orchestral partnership; 
fundamental virtues that would make up 
for many other sins. In fact there is but 
one sin, venial and qualified at that, in the 
picture:- a secure and clear recording 
expounds, presumably faithfully, a sur- 
prisingly tinny piano-tone—a point which 
is of some importance in a piano concerto. 

For an altogether better recording— 
certainly the best available—of the work, 
we must turn to the other new issue, 
Badura-Skoda and the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra on Nixa. Here fine warm tone, 
as well as punch and clarity, pervades 
soloist and orchestra alike, particularly on 
the second side. The performance it reveals, 
however, though good, is not quite the 
equal of Solomon’s and the London players. 
The Viennese orchestra, in Scherchen’s 
hands, is rather rougher, and a less effective 
partner than the Philharmonia in those of 
Cluytens ; and Badura-Skoda, while play- 
ing immensely fluently and musically, just 
lacks something of Solomon’s exquisite 
rhythmic poise. The first movement dis- 
closes the greatest differences—the Vienna 
partnership cannot seem to let the music 
shape itself, rhythmically, in the effortless 
and entirely convincing way in which the 
London partnership so beautifully succeeds. 
The remaining movements have more 
conviction ; here Badura-Skoda’s perform- 
ance raises no queries, and Nixa’s fine 
recording becomes more of a decisive factor. 
Both pianists use Beethoven’s own cadenzas, 
though they play them in markedly different 
ways. 

Each of these versions, then, warrants 
recommendation ; the H.M.V. particularly 
for its performance, the Nixa particularly 
for its recording. And it will not have 
escaped notice that there is a price 
differential. 


None of the earlier versions is rendered 
entirely inconsiderable by these new issues : 
listeners enjoying any of them will probably 
gain only a little by making a change. 
Gieseking and the Philharmonia on Col. 
33C1007 (April 1953), for example: a 
beautiful performance, not inferior to 
Solomon’s, though rather less well recorded 
—but a new purchaser with a taste for this 
style should, I think, be directed to the new 
H.M.V. version. And the 12-inchers: 
Guiomar Novaes and the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra on Vox PL7o0g90 (August 1953) 
—a version with good solo-playing, bar 
choice of cadenzas, but little else to recom- 
mend it; and Backhaus and the Vienna 
Philharmonic on Decca LXT2629 (H.F., 
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January 1952)—a good, safe version, well 
performed, and recorded with warmth of 
tone, piano and orchestral, though with no 
particular forwardness: but sticklers for 
recorded quality at all costs should, I 
think, neglect these—and all the others— 
in favour of the new Nixa. M.M. 


*BEETHOVEN. Concerto in D major, 
Op. 61. Yehudi Menuhin (violin), 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Wilhelm 
Furtwangler). H.M.V. ALPr1o0o (12 
in., 36s. 54d.). 

As readers of THE GRAMOPHONE will be 
aware, a certain company has been known 
to advertise its forthcoming issues as 
“ Worth waiting for’’. Anyone who has 
deferred buying a recording of the Beet- 
hoven Violin Concerto out of a hunch that 
sooner or later a new and definitive per- 
formance is bound to appear can now sit 
back and banish uncertainty. It comes 
from H.M.V. and will be found to oust out 
of first place amongst recent recordings that 
of Francescatti on Columbia 33CXuo11. 
On the other hand A.R. reviewing Ricci’s 
performance on Decca LXT2750 in the 
January, 1953, number of THE GraAmo- 
PHONE completely ignored the Columbia 
issue (also given short shrift by the same 
reviewer the previous November), being 
content to observe that the Decca disc 
scored over the excellent recording made by 
Campoli on an earlier Decca LXT2674, 
reviewed in May, 1952—a position I would 
have amended in favour of Francescatti, 
giving him first place, then Ricci, with 
Campoli only a little way behind not on 
account of his performance, which is nobly 
lyrical, but because of the recording which 
in general estimation fails to match up to 
the greatness of this supreme masterpiece. 
All three soloists are well supported 
orchestrally, and I liked especially the 
‘““tang’’ of the Philadelphia playing with 
Francescatti. As for this latter’s per- 
formance, such superb technical control 
and finish, allied to a quality of tone which 
I found irrestistibly attractive (whatever 
use it may have been put to at times) 
deserves more than summary dismissal ; 
and this applies also to the Ricci recording 
which I now hear for the first time, and 
whose shortcomings are thrown into greater 
relief only by comparison with the Menuhin 
disc, which to my mind surpasses all others. 
This new version, is like the others, an ex- 
hibition of superb fiddling, but there is in 
the performance also a poise, a spacious- 
ness and depth of musical feeling for which 
it would be less than just not to suggest that 
Furtwangler was equally responsible. Take 
the passage following the cadenza of the 
first movement: although the conductor 
has nothing to do with the mood of calm 
resignation which sets in here, this is pre- 
cisely the way one would expect to find 
Furtwangler himself shaping the music ; it 
is one of the most movingly beautiful 
passages in the whole performance. This 
implied identity of view can be seen else- 
where ; if the Rondo is considered too 
steady look ahead as far as the orchestral 
passage containing the bassoon solo in G 
minor, and insert this blithely happy tune 
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into the framework of the opening state- 
ment by Menuhin—could any performance 
be more perfectly integrated ? Menuhin 
gives a magnificent reading of the work 
(not without deviations from the printed 
notes in a couple of places) which will stand 
the test of the most searching analysis and 
more than satisfy those whom the perfect 
recording has long eluded. I.C 


*xBEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in 
F major, Op. 68, ‘“* Pastoral ”’. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam (Erich Kleiber). Decca 
LXT2872 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Beethoven’s hymn of thanksgiving can 
certainly be joined in on this occasion ; 
this is a fine record, fully worthy of being 
put alongside last month’s Fifth from the 
same conductor and orchestra. 

The recording is superlative. It has 
warmth and virility ; if a quibble is to be 
made, it is that now and again the balance 
of strings and wind could usefully be 
adjusted to allow the latter to sing through 
rather more readily. But the defect, hypo- 
thetical in any case, is negligible in relation 
to the recording’s outstanding other qualities. 

The performance is straightforward, and 
immensely effective. Kleiber, in general, is 
well on the way to becoming the world’s 
Beethoven conductor by what you would 
think is the simple process of letting his 
orchestras play just what they see, which is 
just what Beethoven wrote in the first place. 
But it is not so simple as it sounds, though 
the problem is more human than musical ; 
it is that it is difficult to live the life of a 
star conductor for some years and still 
believe that Beethoven knew best. 

Which is not to say that Kleiber does no 
crafty editing when he thinks it necessary : 
the first movement is enlivened by some 
acciaccaturas for the strings that are quite 
unauthentic ; in the same movement the 
wind linger (not ineffectively) rather longer 
than usual on the end of their triplet 
phrases. And fractional hesitations and 
pressings-on in the tempo bring off the 
bird-song episode at the end of the second 
movement most beautifully. 

The Peasants’ Merry-making gets its very 
desirable repeat, and for once it does sound 
something like merry-making ; the vitality 
of the performance is considerable, as it is 
for the Storm. But it might be thought that 
at one place—the flute solo linking the 
storm to the Finale—there is a failure of 
poetry: the player does rather brush it off 
inconsequentially. 

The Pastoral situation was becoming 
unbearable ; but it is so no longer—this is 
clearly the version for almost everybody. 
It has, in the past, been reasonable to like 
Steinberg and the Pittsburgh Orchestra on 
Capitol CTL7023 (May, 1953) for their 
excellent and efficient performance and 
clear recording: or Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic on Col. 33CX1062 
(September, 1953) for their most poetical 
performance and half a first-class recording : 
or Furtwangler and the Vienna Philhar- 
monic on H.M.V. ALP1041 (December 
1953) for their leisurely performance and 
smooth recording, though the leisureliness 
gets more exhausting on repetition, and not 
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less so: or Scherchen and the Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra on Nixa WLP5108 
(January, 1954) for their vital performance, 
brilliantly recorded, that was strong enough 
to survive a technical flaw or two. But good 
as all these have been, and indeed are, 
there is no hesitation in my own mind that 
this new Kleiber version is the fairest of 
them all. With any luck it will remain so 
M.M. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 7 in 
A major, Op. 92. L’Orchestre 
Symphonique de la Radiodiffusion 
Nationale Belge (Franz André). Tele- 
funken LGX66011 (12 in., 36s. 53d.). 

Here is the fifth LP version of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. It is perhaps the best 
recorded of them all, and slightly better on 
side 1 than on side 2. But I do not think it 
the best version to buy. I do not want to 
imply that it is just a good routine per- 
formance, it is better than that. Franz 

André has obviously made a very serious 

study of the sympbony. But listen, say, to 

the opening of the Allegretto in his version 
and in Karajan’s (with the Philharmonia 

Orchestra on 33CX1035). With the 

German conductor we feel a sense of sup- 

pressed excitement; I have had occasion, 

heaven knows, to play this record many 
times lately; and I have never failed to 
respond with admiration to the way 

Karajan phrases and grades this passage. 

André, by comparison, just gives us the 

notes. Then go on to the A major section. 

The Belgian woodwind enters. the Phil- 

harmonia steals in. But we know about 

Karajan ; what of André ? In the intro- 

duction we may suspect he has been reading 

Weingartner on those “‘ airy sprites’’ that 

fly up—none. of Karajan’s dynamism, and 

little sense of the drama that is to come. 

Nor do the instrumentalists have the blazing 

virtuosity of the Philharmonia’s; _ the 

flautist in particular, who is protagonist in 
this passage, seems hardly able to sustain 
his role. At the end of the Allegretto the 
lower wind carelessly sustain a shade longer 
than do the flutes. In the Presto, in that 
little interchange between woodwind and 
and strings at bars g3off., the flutes and 
clarinets do not phrase in exactly the same 
way as the strings. The Allegro con brio 
is brisk, but the playing is clear. Other 
versions of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
may be found considered by I.C. and by 
me in last month’s THE GRAMOPHONE 
(page 283). We have a_ wonderful 
unanimity. A.P. 


*xBERG. Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. André Gertler (violin). 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Paul 
Kletzki). Columbia 33C1030 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

In 1935 Manon Gropius died of infantile 
paralysis at the age of eighteen. She was 
the daughter, by a second marriage, of 
Mahler’s widow, and her untimely death 
greatly affected the Berg family, with whom 
she was on intimate terms. 

Berg at the time was struggling, not very 
successfully, with the idea of a violin 
concerto that had been previously com- 
missioned by Louis Krasner ; and in the 
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event he found the solution to his problem 
by writing the concerto somewhat in the 
form of a Requiem for Manon Gropius. 
The work is inscribed both to Louis Krasner 
and, on another page, to the memory of an 
angel ; and the dualism is in many ways 
symbolic. For, on the face of it, there is the 
fulfilment of Krasner’s commission: a full- 
scale concert work, making extraordinary 
demands on the soloist (so extraordinary in 
places that strands of the solo part in its 
more polyphonic moments are cued into 
the leader’s and other string parts for them 
to help out if necessary !), and written in 
an advanced form of twelve-tone technique. 
But there is also the Requiem for an angel : 
two movements, each in two clear sections, 
expressing (it has reasonably been suggested) 
firstly two facets of her personality, thirdly 
the impact of her death, and fourthly an 
elegiac postlude. 

This final section makes use of a Bach 
chorale—Es ist genug, from the sixtieth 
Cantata. It is used in several ways, 
melodically ; and on some of its orchestral 
appearances Bach’s own harmonisation is 
used. Clearly this is twelve-tone technique 
with a difference ; though the lapse into 
tonality at emotional climaxes may be as 
reasonable a feature of chromatic technique 
(the passacaglia in Wozzeck comes to mind) 
as the lapse into chromaticism at emotional 
climaxes is of diatonic technique. 

But there are other modifications of the 
academic Schénbergian technique under 
the stress of real composition that must be 
noted, and most of them derive from the 
tone-row itself. This is announced clearly 
a few bars into the work by the solo violin, 
and reads (beginning on his bottom G and 
climbing by thirds or tones consistently) : 
G, B flat, D, F sharp, A, C, E, G sharp, 
B natural, C sharp, E flat, and F natural. 
Just as the tone-row of Der Wein implies a 
diatonic scale, so this one implies diatonic 
harmony: it forms successions of triads 
that may be found in Chapter One of any 
text-book of harmony, and concludes with 
part of a whole-tone scale—the inversion, 
actually, of the opening of the Bach chorale. 
The triads leave their mark on the harmony 
of the music—it is possible to find their 
smooth sound in chordal form, used in a 
way that had earlier been strictly avoided. 
And the firmness of the ending of the work 
in a rich B flat major (with even an added 
sixth !), after a beginning scarcely less con- 
vincingly in G minor, is an indication of 
the poet who must choose his material from 
what is right for the emotional situation 
concerned, without reference to the dogmas 
of the technique he is officially using. 

It had always been clear that Berg was, 
potentially, such a poet. Only the believer, 
not merely the observer, can claim to find 
the quality in Schénberg, the founder of 
the school (the founder as far as “‘repertory’’ 
music is concerned, anyway) ; and if there 
is any of it in Webern, co-pupil with Berg 
of Schénberg, it is hard to recognise in the 
tenuous sounds that are all of his music that 
we may, with both diligence and a strong 
amplifier, just hear. 

But Berg had always been a different 
case, and the particular circumstances of 
this concerto conspired to make it not only 











